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THE LODGE A MIRROR 
OF THE MASTER’S FITNESS 

Every Mason who aspires to the 
office of Worshipful Master should 
realize that the Lodge always serves 
as a mirror that accurately reflects 
the Master’s Masonic value. An ob- 
servation of many years has dis- 
covered no exception to this state- 
ment. It is a commendable ambition 
to desire to preside in the East of a 
Lodge,—to exemplify its work, and di- 
rect its policy; but the honor carries 
responsibility and demands continu- 
ous and intelligent supervision; for 
however prosperous and harmonious 
a lodge may have been in its past, 
this condition does not continue of it- 
self any more than does the velocity 
of the spinning top which seems at 
first an exhibition of perpetual mo- 
tion but which soon loses its im- 
petus and falls inert in its track. 

There are many standards by 
which the prosperity of a lodge is 
judged. One Master believes that 
nothing surpasses the test of ritual 
perfection and will insist on letter 
accuracy of language and geometri- 
cal precision in every movement 
about the lodge. A slip in the use of 
a word or a false movement of the 
marshal’s baton gives him more 
anxiety than the distress of an un- 
fortunate brother. Another master 
sees little beyond the social attrac- 
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Comments 


tion of Masonry. He believes in fre- 
quent banquets. In his opinion a 
good feed and a good cigar are the 
more important attractions. He will 
open the Lodge early and make any 
sacrifice so the banquet may not be 
neglected; apparently forgetting that 
the Mason drawn to the lodge by the 
banquet alone will take little interest 
in the real business of Freemasonry. 
There are other masters who add to 
the banquet numerous accessory at- 
tractions like picture exhibitions, 
vaudeville shows, excursions, clam- 
bakes and other novelties limited only 
by the measure of his inventive 
capacity. The only objection to these 
features is in placing them first. 

Social attractions are helpful and 
desirable and it is up to the master 
to provide them in a_ reasonable 
measure. 

There are some masters that 
fail just as much in the opposite 
direction. They conduct the affairs 
of the lodge in a methodical per- 
functory manner. Their souls never 
warm up with interest in the breth- 
ren,—they are never inspired by the 
words of the ritual to comprehend the 
meaning of Brotherhood and the idea 
of happiness out of service to a fel- 
lowman never dawns on their minds. 
They are just cold, calculating ex- 
amples of honest but selfish man- 
hood. 
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Another kind of a_ master is the 
easy-going example. He never thinks 
of what he should do in advance of 
the meetings. He comes to the lodge 
imperfect in ritual, ignorant of its 
business, and thoughtless of the con- 
sequence of his neglect. He loves his 
Masonry in an indolent way. He is 
so good natured that no one offends 
him and no one cares to inform him 
of his inefficiency. 

These examples are not all,— 
fortunately there is another type of 
master that wins our admiration and 
respect. It is the master who thinks 
about his lodge and its field of ac- 
tivity—who keeps in close touch 
with the members—who believes in 
cultivating the social qualities as he 
does in the practise of every Masonic 
virtue. Such a master sees in the 
lodge a wonderful power for good in 
the advancement of human sympathy 
and helpfulness. He believes in 
brotherhood as the cure of oppres- 
sion and the basis of permanent hap- 
piness. Such masters bring to their 
lodges a spirit of cheering optimism, 
—they are hopeful and happy—their 
lodges are prosperous and their in- 
fluence a stimulus that reaches be- 
yond the lodge circle and helps the 
community in which they are placed 
to a better degree of civic service and 
integrity. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


_ The command at the head of these 
lines embraces the fundamental idea 
of Freemasonry, for it is the mission 
of Masonry to give light to the world. 
When the morning of the first great 
period in Earth’s creation broke on 
space there “was darkness upon the 
face of the deep.” “And God said 
let there be light; and there was 
light.” Darkness is the symbol of 
ignorance—it stands for suspended 
progress—it is the antithesis of light, 
the mask of hope and a stage of 
atrophy. When God said “Let there 
be light,” he gave to creation the im- 
petus of life and set in motion the 
forces that have made Earth the fit 


home for man. Man is the supreme 
creation of the Almighty yet he 
comes into the world selfish and hos- 
tile. Ages of associations and the 
lessons of their experience have in a 
measure subdued his savageness and 
he usually lives in peace with those 
near him. Observation of the phe- 
nomena of nature has taught him to 
fear the power that created him, and 
which he knows can also destroy him. 
This has led him to worship what he 
eannot understand, and is the foun- 
dation of his religion. On the moral- 
ity of that religion he has established 
communities, built various associa- 
tions, social, benevolent and educa- 
tional which have contributed vastly 
to his safety and comfort. 

Second only to faith in religion as 
a shaping influence in the conduct 
of life men have found in secret so- 
cieties notably in Freemasonry, a 
constructive influence which in some 
ways is more effective, certainly 
more harmonious than religion in di- 
recting their intercourse with each 
other. Freemasonry, the pioneer and 
admitted leader of all fraternal so- 
cieties, comes to man in response to 
his need. It is a light on the way. It 
illumines his mind with higher as- 
pirations and warms his heart with 
love for his fellowman. God said, 
“Let there be light,” and darkness 
was swept from the face of the deep, 
so Freemasonry says to man, “come 
out of the darkness of ignorance and 
selfishness. Come into the light of 
truth,—make your life useful by ser- 
vice and influence so that it shall con- 
stantly repeat God’s command to the 
world, ‘Let there be light.’ ” 


LODGE DEMEANOR 


We have frequently noticed that 
the loudest whispering in the Lodge 
during the work invariably comes 
from the Past Masters aided perhaps 
by a few of the brethren who have ob- 
tained eminence in the higher bodies 
who occasionally visit the lodge to 
meet their friends, but more likely to 
get in touch with possible candidates 
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for their work. These brethren get 


ward to the time when he will be 


together and “kid” each other or among the group of happy “Has- 


comment on the officers and their 


beens.” These reasons should not 


work. The Master is obviously an- deter him from insisting.on quiet at- 


noyed but hesitates to speak to the 


offenders for fear of annoying them. 


tention to the work, no one should 
do otherwise, and none know this to 


Perhaps he may also be looking for- be true better than the Past Masters. 
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It Is Just a Sample 


A brother in Ludlow, Ky., writes 
Hiram L. Wiltse, Commander-in- 
chief of Oriental Consistory, telling 
of an incident, the like of which is 
only too frequent. He says a little 
lad recently came into his office carry- 
ing a bundle of papers, “The Home- 
less Boys’ Friend,” asking that he 
buy a copy to help the Friendless 
Boys’ Home. This home is Catholic, 
but is supported by the public, and 
the Masonic brother not only bought 
papers from the lad, but he induced 
the entire office force to do the same. 
Here is one of the articles the “Home- 
less Boys’ Friend” was found to con- 
tain: 

The history of Masonry in all na- 
tions demonstrates that this world- 
wide organization is a government 
trust. The society, wherever exist- 
ing, seeks to seize the government 
and divide the spoils among its mem- 
bers. It began the work of seeking 
governing power early in the 18th 
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century in England. From England 
it extended to France and at once took 
up the same work which culminated 
in the horrors of the French revolu- 
tion. It spread from France to 
Spain, Portugal and Italy, and in all 
of these nations its baneful influence 
has been seen. It hates the Catholic 
church as the devil hates holy water, 
and when it gains the ascendancy its 
first acts everywhere are the robbing 
and persecution of the church. It de- 
spoiled the papacy of its temporal pos- 
Sessions and robbed the church and 
persecuted her children in all parts of 
the world. It is responsible for most 
of the revolutions which have cursed 
the South American republics of its 


iatest victims are Portugal and Mex- 
ico. 


This is a sample of what Catholic 
controlled but public supported insti- 
tutions teach to the young. 


—The Masonie News, Peoria, Ill. 
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I Will Be Worthy 


“I may not reach the heights I seek 
My untried strength may fail me; 

Or half-way up the mountain peak, 
Fierce tempest may assail me, 


But though my goa 


1 I never see— 


This thought shall ever dwell with me— 


IT will be worthy of 


it 


Philosophy of 


HE following paragraphs are 
taken from a lecture delivered 
q by R. W. Roscoe Pound, deputy 
grand master of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts. The lecture 
was one of a series delivered under 
the auspices of the Grand Lodge in 
Masonic Temple, Boston. Bro. Pound 
1s a professor in Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass., as well as a 
learned Mason. The subject of the 
lecture wag William Preston, one of 
the foremost Masons of his day. Bro. 
of Preston’s lectures 
et the approval of 
pecially as it includes 
pec unin new lec- 
elr place. T 
ould be too ae lik : gh 
new passages for the Bible 
used to the old ve | 
We cannot believe 
lowed Jonah, it wo 


lege to cut the st 

: { story out. § i 
= det his lectures were iddeene 
n é etore the present gen ra- 
Pos born, Let them die in Ths 
fai at the Ritual of Freemasonry 


is unchangeable. qi 

rtrd Pound say Ae ie 
ere has come to be 

branch of Masonie incite oe 

has to do with cert tt 


¢ ain funda 
questions; and these Siidamente 


questions may be called r 

lems of Masonic philosophe: — 
that branch of Masonic learni ‘ 
which treats of them has been called 
commonly the Philosophy of Ma. 
sonry. These fundamental questions 
are three: For what does Masonry 
exist? What is the relation of Ma. 
sonry to other human activities? 
How does Masonry seek to achieve 
its purpose?” Regarding the first 
“Preston would answer: To diffuse 
light, that is, to spread knowledge 
among men. This, he might Say, is 
the proximate end. He might agree 
with Krause that the ultimate pur- 
pose is to perfect men—to make them 
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better, wiser, and consequently hap- 
pier. But the means of achieving this 
perfection, he would say, is general 
diffusion of knowledge. Hence, he 
would say, above all things Masonry 
exists to promote knowledge; the 
Mason ought first of all to cultivate 
his mind; he ought to study the lib- 
eral arts and sciences; he ought to be- 
come a learned man. 

What is the relation of Masonry 
to other human activities? : 

Preston does not answer this ques- 
tion directly anywhere in his writ- 
ings. But we may gather that he 
would have said something like this: 
The state seeks to make men better 
and happier by preserving order. 
The church seeks this end by cultivat- 
ing the moral person and by holding 
in the background supernatural sanc- 
tions. Masonry endeavors to make 
men better and happier by teaching 
them and by diffusing knowledge 
among them. This, bear in mind, was 
before education of the masses had 
become a function of the state. | 

How does Masonry seek to achieve 
its purposes? What are the Prin- 
ciples by which it is governed in at- 
taining its end? 

Preston answers that both by sym- 
bols and by lectures the Mason is 
(first) admonished to study and to 
acquire learning and (second) actu- 
ally taught a complete system of or- 
ganized knowledge. We have his 
own words for both of these ideas. 
As to the first, in his system both 
lectures and charges reiterate it. For 
example: ‘The study of the liberal 
arts, that valuable branch of educa- 
tion which tends so effectually to pol- 
ish and adorn the mind, is earnestly 
recommended to your consideration.’ 
Again, notice how he dwells upon the 
advantages of each art as he ex- 
pounds it: ‘Grammar teaches the 
proper arrangement of words accord- 
ing to the idiom or dialect of any par- 
ticular people; and that excellency of 
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pronunciation which enables us to 
speak or write a language with ac- 
curacy, agreeably to reason and cor- 
rect usage. Rhetoric teaches us to 
speak copiously and fluently on any 
subject, not merely with propriety 
alone, but with all the advantages of 
force and elegance; wisely contriving 
to captivate the hearer by strength of 
argument and beauty of expression 
whether it be to entreat and exhort, 
to admonish or applaud.’ 

As to the second proposition, one 
example will suffice: 

‘Tools and implements of architec- 
ture are selected by the Fraternity to 
imprint on the memory wise and seri- 
ous truths.’ 

In other words the purpose even of 
the symbols is to teach wise and seri- 
ous truths. The word serious here is 
significant. It is palpably a hit at 
those of his brethren who were in- 
clined to be mystics and to dabble in 
what Preston regarded as the empty 
gargon of the hermetic philosophers. 

Finally, to show his estimate of 
what he was doing and hence what, in 
his view, Masonic lectures should be, 
he says himself of his Fellowcraft 
lecture: ‘This lecture contains a 
regular system of science (note that 
science then meant knowledge), 
demonstrated on the clearest prin- 
ciples and established on the firmest 
foundation.” 

One need not say that we cannot 
accept the Prestonian philosophy of 
Masonry as sufficient for the Masons 
of today. Much less can we accept 
the details or even the general 
framework of his ambitious scheme 
to expound all knowledge and set 
forth a complete outline of a liberal 
education in three lectures. We 
need not wonder that Masonic phi- 
losophy has made so little headway 
in Anglo-American Masonry when 
we reflect that this is what we have 
been brought up on and that is all 
that most Masons ever hear of. It 
comes with an official sanction that 
seems to preclude inquiry, and we 
forget the purpose of it in its obso- 
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lete details. But I suspect we do 
Preston a great injustice in thus 
preserving the literal terms of the 
lectures at the expense of their 
fundamental idea. In his day they 
did Teach—today they do not. Sup- 
pose today a man of Preston’s tire- 
less diligence attempted a new set 
of lectures which should unify 
knowledge and present its essentials 
so that the ordinary man could 
comprehend them? To use Pres- 
ton’s words, suppose lectures were 
written, as a result of seven years 
of labor, and the co-operation of a 
society of critics, which set forth a 
regular system of modern knowledge 
demonstrated on the clearest prin- 
ciples and established on the firmest 
foundation. Suppose, if you will, that 
this were confined simply to knowl- 
edge of Masonry. Would not Pres- 
ton’s real idea (in an age of public 
schools) be more truly carried out 
than by our present lip service; and 
would not his central notion of the 
lodge as a center of light vindicate 
itself by its results? 

Let me give two examples. In 
Preston’s day, there was a general 
need, from which Preston had suf- 
fered, of popular education,—of pro- 
viding the means whereby the com- 
mon man could acquire knowledge in 
general. Today there is no less gen- 
eral need of a special kind of knowl- 
edge. Society is divided sharply in- 
to classes that understand each other 
none too well and hence are getting 
wholly out of sympathy. What 
nobler Masonic lecture could there be 
than one which took up the funda- 
menta of social science and undertook 
to spread a sound knowledge of it 
among all Masons? Suppose such a 
lecture was composed as Preston’s 
lectures, were, was tried on by de- 
livery in lodge after lodge, as his 
Were, and after criticism and recast- 
Ing as a result of years of labor, was 
taught to all our masters? Would not 
our lodges diffuse a real light in the 
community and take a great step 
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forward in their work of making for 
human perfection? 

Again, in spite of what is happen- 
ing for the moment upon the Conti- 
nent, this is an era of universality 
and _ internationality. The thinking 
world is tending strongly to insist up- 
on breaking over narrow local bound- 
aries and upon looking at things from 
a world-wide point of view. Art, 
Science, economica, labor and frater- 
nal organizations, and even sport are 
tending to become international. The 
growing frequency of international 
congresses and conferences upon all 
manner of subjects emphasizes this 
breaking of local political bonds. The 
sociological movement, the world 
Over, 1s causing men to take a broader 
and more humane view, is causing 
them to think more of society and 
hence more of the world-society, is 
causing them to focus their vision 
less upon the individual, and hence 
less upon the individual locality. 

In this world-wide movement to- 
ward universality Masons ought to 
take the lead. But how much does 
the busy Mason know, much legs 
think, of the movement for interna- 
tionality or even the pacifist move- 
ment which has been going forward 
all about him? Yet every Mason 
ought to know these things and ought 
to take them to heart. Every Lodge 
ought to be a center of light from 
which men go forth filled with new 
ideas of social justice, cosmopolitan 
justice, and internationality, 

Preston of course was wrong— 
knowledge is not the sole end of Ma- 
sonry. But in another way Preston 
was right. Knowledge is one end— 


at least one proximate end—and it is 
not the least of those by which hu- 
man perfection shall be attained. 
Preston’s mistakes were the mistakes 
of his century—the mistake of faith 
in the finality of what was known to 
that era, and the mistake of regard- 
ing correct formal presentation as the 
one sound method of instruction. But 
what shall be said of the greater 
mistake we make today, when we go 
on reciting his lectures—shorn and 
abridged till they mean nothing to 
the hearer—and gravely presenting 
them as a system of Masonic knowl- 
edge? Bear in mind, he thought of 
them as presenting a general scheme 
of knowledge; not as a system of 
purely Masonic information. If we 
were governed by his spirit, under- 
stood the root idea of his philosophy 
and had but half his zeal and dili- 
gence, surely we could make our lec- 
tures and through them our lodges 
a real force in society. Here indeed 
we should encounter the precisians 
and formalists of whom lodges have 
always been full, and should be 
charged with innovation. But Pres- 
ton was called an Innovator. And he 
was one in the sense that he put new 
lectures in the place of the old read- 
ing of the Gothic constitutions. Pres- 
ton encountered the same precisians 
and the same formalists and wrote 
our lectures in their despite. I hate 
to think, that all initiative is gone 
from our Order, and that no new 
Preston will arrive to take up his con- 
ception of knowledge as an end of 
the Fraternity and present to the Ma- 
sons of today the knowledge which 
they ought to possess.” 


Fiftieth Anniversary of St. Mark’s 
R. A. Chapter, Taunton, Mass. 


Eugene H. Brownell, H. P. 


HE celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of St. 
Mark’s Royal Arch Chapter, 
Taunton, Mass., June 13 and 14, 

was an event of notable importance. 

It was conducted with impressive 

ceremony and with a careful atten- 

tion to details rarely equaled. The 

first event on the program was a 

church service held at the Unitarian 

Church at 2.30 o’clock on Sunday, 

June 13, at which five hundred and 

fifty of the craft were present. 

The exercises were conducted by 
six clergymen: Rev. F. Raymond 
Sturtevant, Rev. Elbert W. Whitney, 
Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, Rev. Ira W. Le 
Baron, Rev. George A. Merrill and 
Rev. Francis L. Beal, the last named 
preaching the sermon. Each of the 
Rev. Brethren are members of Ma- 
sonic bodies. The Schubert Male 
Quartet of Boston provided the vocal 
music and comp. William N. Andros 
presided at the organ. The sermon 
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Eugene A. Holton, G. H. P. 


by Rev. Francis L. Beal was striking- 
ly appropriate and interesting. We 
quote his closing paragraphs: 

“And as the years come and go, we 
get a stronger grip upon ourselves, 
and a truer perspective. Now at 50, 
we are conscious of all the fires of 
youth in our blood, there is a deeper 
tone in the voice, the step is firm, the 
hand-clasp is warm, there is a depth 
of character in the gleaming eye. 
Yes—we are at the prime, the angles 
of character are softened, the atten- 
tive ear, the instructive tongue, the 
faithful breast, have been developed 
and trained. 

And is this not true of St. Mark’s 
R. A. Chapter? For the chapter is 
the sum of the living, loyal, throb- 
bing hearts of the companions. 

Fifty years of high loyalty, of true 
friendship, of firm brotherly spirit— 
truly you can say with the Psalmist: 
‘The lines are fallen unto us in pleas- 
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ant places, yea, we have a goodly 
heritage.’ 

And companions it is a goodly, a 
princely heritage. 

Founded deeply in the true Masonic 
spirit, arch, keystone, and super- 
structure well and truly laid and 
bonded in the cement of brotherly 
love and truth. Every neophyte in- 
spired with the vision as he enters 
holy ground—and devoutly prepared 
and watched over as he perseveres 
over the difficulties and rough places 
in search of light, until the full ra- 
diance of the shekinah bursts upon 
his sight and he gets a vision of the 
grand sweep of Masonic truth, an in- 
spiring sense of the wide mission of 
Masonic philosophy, a deep, an en- 
during delight in the beauty and up- 
lift and helpfulness of symbol and 
tool, and in the glow of enthusiasm 
and inspiration he throws his shoul- 
ders back, fixes his eyes upon the 
heights, and answers clearly and 
firmly: ‘I will go.’ 

And friends, for 50 years, St. 
Mark’s Royal Arch Chapter has been 
exalting men and sending them on— 


Rey. Francis Leavitt Beal 


filled and saturated with the true 
spirit of Capitular Masonry. 

He would be presumptuous indeed, 
who should attempt to measure the 
accomplishments of these 50 years— 
in the uplifting power in the lives of 
these companions, the larger view of 
life, the deeper sense of the nearness, 
the reality of the Great Jehovah our 
Father. Nay, no one of them can 
ever forget the fire from heaven in 
answer to his fervent supplication for 
forgiveness and for power. 

Aye, a fool indeed, would he be, 
who tried to gauge the added love for 
fellowman, the sweetness and tender- 
ness brought into every intimate re- 
lation of life, because of these 50 
years. 

We would not forget amidst our 
rejoicing, to pay memory’s fragrant 
tribute to those who have passed over 
to the celestial chapter above. 

They now rest from their labors in 
the sanctum sanctorum of the ce- 
lestial temple where the incense ever 
burneth before the throne. 

And upon you companions falls the 
sacred duty of perpetuating the noble 
ideals of the companions of these 50 
years. To pass on unimpaired the 
genius, the spirit of St. Mark’s Royal 
Arch Chapter. 

To uphold her proud record, to con- 
tinue to show to the world that 
Capitular Masonry has a noble mis- 
sion to fulfill. 

To the Masons conspicuous among 
these was John Edward Browne, one 
of the original Officers of St. Mark’s 
Chapter. He was the single repre- 
sentative of the charter list present. 
He is also the oldest in membership of 
St. John’s Commandery, Knights 
Templar. Mr. Browne was born in 
North Scituate, Oct. 9, 1833. He was 
educated in the public schools of his 
native town and when a very young 
man learned the tackmakers’ trade 
and worked at the business for over 
forty years in the Albert Field fac- 
tory in this city. He was a member 
of the Taunton city council in the 
years 1874, ’75 and ’76. He became 
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a member of King David Lodge in 
this city in June, 1860, and was wor- 
shipful master of that lodge from No- 
vember, 1865 to December, 1867. He 
became a member of Adoniram Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons in 1864 and of 
St. Mark’s Chapter at its organiza- 
tion in 1865. He became a member 
of the Taunton council in 1871 and of 
St, John’s Commandery in 1864.” 

The anniversary exercises were re- 
sumed in Masonic Hall, the next day, 
Monday, June 14, at 3.45 o’clock P. M. 
Most Excellent Companion Eugene A. 
Holton, grand high priest of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter, and suite 
were formally received. 

After a selection by the Schubert 
Quartet, Companion John E. Browne, 
who is one of the two surviving char- 
ter members of St. Mark’s Royal 
Arch Chapter, read the charter. 

The historical address was de- 
livered by Ex. Comp. Henry B. Worth 
for Adoniram Chapter of New Bed- 
ford, which in its early days was for 
a time located in Taunton. 

“The history of Royal Arch Ma- 
sonry in Southeastern Massachusetts 
began with the organization of Adoni- 
ram Chapter in Attleboro, a typical 


New England community. All the 
usual village institutions of Colonial 
times were grouped around the pres- 
ent center of the city of Attleboro, 
then called the ‘East Village.’ Rail- 
roads had not been imagined but 
highways radiated in all directions. 
The common or ‘green’ with the 
church near by, and the tavern across 
the street, were in the center of the 
group. Balckom’s Tavern was estab- 
lished before the Revolutionary war 
and was famous in that part of the 
county. An ell extended east of the 
main house and contained an as- 
sembly hall where meetings, religious, 
private and public were held. 

Bristol Lodge of Free Masons, or- 
ganized in Norton in 1797, removed 
to the East village in 1811 and its 
meeting place was in the hall of 
Balckom’s Tavern. As it was less 
than one-fifth of the distance local 
Masons sought their Chapter degrees 
in Providence rather than Boston, al- 
though the former town was in an- 
other state. 

In the summer of 1816 a number 
of the members of Bristol Lodge who 
had received their degrees in Provi- 
dence manifested a desire to organize 
a Chapter in Attleboro, * * %* * 

The nearest Chapter at that date in 
Massachusetts was St. Andrews of 

oston, and having obtained consent 
from that body the Grand Chapter 
granted the dispensation Oct. 8, 1816, 
and arrangements were made to meet 
in the hall occupied by Bristol Lodge. 

ae a co Bo a * 


While this body was working under 
the dispensation several of its appli- 
cants came from Taunton. Having 
attained suitable success, it was ar- 
ranged to grant a charter St. John’s 
Day in June, 1847, and on this oc- 
casion it is recorded that six lady 
Singers and a brass band assisted in 
the ceremony. The exercises were 
public and were held in the meeting 
house of the Congregational Society. 

_A cessation of interest was begin- 
ning to appear in 1823 and it seems 
that this was largely due to the fact 
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Officers of St. Mark’s Royal Arch Chapter, 1915 
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that the members admitted to Adoni- 
ram Chapter resided in widely scat- 
tered localities, only.a small portion 
being residents of Attleboro. 

In September, 1824, the subject of 
removing the Chapter to Taunton was 
considered. After considering the 
matter several months the Chapter 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the 
removal. 

A new board of officers was select- 
ed, all of whom were Taunton men, 
and the first meeting in Taunton oc- 
curred in July, 1825. 

In two years and a half 29 candi- 
dates had been accepted and the 
Taunton members no doubt felt justi- 
fied in securing the removal, but the 
same cause which occasioned the dif- 
ficulty in Attleboro existed in Taun- 
ton. Its membership was widely 
scattered. Other chapters had been 
formed in Stoughton, Medway and 
New Bedford, but the principal injury 
was the anti-Masonic excitement be- 
ginning in 1828. Although Adoniram 
Chapter stayed in Taunton 17 years 
longer it was in a faltering and dor- 
mant condition. Finally, in the 
Autumn of 1845 arrangements were 
made to remove the Chapter to New 
Bedford, where the first meeting took 
place Nov. 25, 1845. 

The Taunton members retained 
their membership and others joined 
the same organization, and in 1865, 
20 years later 24 members residing in 
Taunton withdrew from Adoniram 
Chapter and became charter members 
of St. Mark’s Chapter of Taunton.” 

Companion Henry D. Atwell, secre- 
tary of St. Mark’s, gave Historical 
Reminiscences from the Chapter’s 
records, showing its relation to 
Adoniram Chapter and its subsequent 
history, saying in part: 

“The Taunton companions showed 
great interest and enthusiasm in 
their work, and as a result of this in- 
terest and some hard work on their 
part, a dispensation was granted on 
Dec. 13, 1864, to form St. Mark’s 
Royal Arch Chapter of Taunton. The 
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dispensation was granted to 30 com- 
panions. 

A memorable night in the history 
of the Chapter was July 24, 1865, 
when the Grand Chapter of Massa- 
chusetts and invited guests from all 
over the district were present to as~ 
sist in. installing the officers and to 
present the Charter. At the conclu- 
sion of the installation ceremonies 
the Chapter was closed without form 
and adjourned to the City Hotel 
where a banquet had been prepared. 
Many gifted speakers were present 
and the papers of that date tell a 
wonderful story of ‘a feast of reason 
and flow of soul.’ 

Since institution of St. Mark’s 
Chapter 536 Companions have been 
exalted, 117 have died, 57 demitted, 
53 suspended, 3 expelled. The total 
membership to date is 301, 912 con- 
vocations have been held, 535.regular 
and 877 special. 

Of the first Companions of our 
Chapter, forty-five were soldiers of 
the Civil War. 

Twenty-five High Priests have pre- 
sided, and five Treasurers. Our late 
Companion George F. Pratt served 
thirty-two years and was presented 
with a Treasurer’s jewel. Thirteen 
Secretaries have kept a true and per- 
fect record of the proceedings of the 
Chapter. Companion Dr. William W. 
Waterman is now serving his twen- 
tieth year as Chaplain. 

Two Companions have been hon- 
ored by appointments from the Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter of Massachu- 
setts, as follows: Rt. Ex. Companion 
Daniel L. Brownell, District Deputy 
in 1901 and 1902. Was made perma- 
nent member of the Grand Chapter 
by election to the office of Grand 
King in 1905. Excellent Companion 
Lewis M. Witherell, District Deputy 
in 1910 and 1911 and Grand Master 
of the Third Veil of the Grand Chap- 
ter in 1907. : 

Two High Priests and their sons 
have occupied the Oriental chair_as 
follows: Ex. John H. Eddy in 1864 
and 1865, Charles F. Eddy in 18738- 
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1875, 1877-1878. Rt. Ex. Daniel L. 
Brownell in 1893-1896, Eugene H. 
Brownell in 1913-1915; and two 
brothers, Ex. Franklin D. Williams in 
1901-1903, and Ex. Enos D. Williams 
in 1909-1911. 

Companions of our Chapter are 
found everywhere occupying positions 
of trust and responsibility. In politi- 
cal life no less than six have been 
mayors of the city. Our present 
mayor, Ex. Com. Nathaniel J. W. 
Fish, is now occupying that position 
for the seventh year, while com- 
panions elected to the City Council 
and State Legislature are of yearly 
occurrence, 

Things as they were cannot stay, 
7 or again as they are can they be; 
lsappearing and passing away 


Are the world, and the ages, and 
we” 


Quartet, the session was for 
. ormally 
closed and the members and guests 
oe Fellows’ hall, where the 
Ing’s part rogr 
eo, es of the program was 


The banquet, ; 
o'clock, with nt which began at 6 


stration of the evenin - Ast S 

jou as shown Col. Alfred Boots 
S recite oe 0 

oe Country.” Bae Thy 

_High Priest BE. H. Brow re- 
sided at the banquet; on ba hand 
were the special guests,—in front 
long tables at which were seated 
other companions. The dinner was 
fine and was followed by a_post- 
prandial program of remarkable in- 
terest. 

The program was o ened 
Eugene H. Brownell, Tuecllent High 
Priest of St. Mark’s Chapter. He ex- 
tended a cordial weleome in behalf of 
the Chapter to the visitors and the 
gratification which the officers and 


the committee felt at the success that 
had attended the important anniver- 
sary. He then introduced Ex. James 
E. Lewis as toastmaster of the even- 
ing. 

He spoke particularly of the fact 
that two past mayors and the present 
mayor of the city were among the 
Past High Priests, Hon. Charles F. 
Johnson and Hon. Richard E. War- 
ner, and Hon. N. J. W. Fish, who was 
now chief executive of Taunton and 
whom he introduced as the first 
speaker. 

Mayor Fish said it was a great 
pleasure to be able to welcome to the 
city in his capacity as mayor the 
guests who were assembled. They 
were men who had done much for 
good citizenship and for the high 
principles of Capitular Masonry. He 
would have been present at the 
gathering in the capacity of a mem- 
ber of St. Mark’s even though he did 
not have the added pleasure of greet- 
ing them also as mayor of the city. 

The mayor then extended the offi- 
cial welcome of the city and citizens 
of Taunton to their guests. 

Toastmaster Lewis gave an_ in- 
structive resume of the history of 
Capitular Masonry in the early times 
and referred felicitiously to the dis- 
tinguished guests that had assembled. 

He was followed by Most Excellent 
Eugene A. Holton, Grand High Priest 
of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
Massachusetts, who responded for the 
Grand Officers and other guests to 
the welcome in behalf of St. Mark’s 
Chapter and of the citizens. 

He stated that Masonry had stood 
for good citizenship and the intensi- 
fying of the principle that men did 
not live for themselves, but for their 
neighbors and for humanity. The 
great virtue, charity, commended as it 
often had been and a prime feature of 
Capitular Masonry, was in no danger 
of being too much exalted. He spoke 
warmly of his regard for Taunton 
people and highly of the standing of 
St. Mark’s Chapter. 
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George C. Thacher, Grand Captain 
of the Host, of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Massachusetts, praised 
the committee in charge for their 
hospitality. His talk was largely in 
regard to the conditions that con- 
fronted members of the fraternity 
of a half century ago, and those of 
even more remote period. The en- 
thusiasm for principles of these old 
time Masons was to be commended 
and cherished. 

Ex. Comp. A. P. Calder brought 
congratulations to St. Mark’s from 
his own home chapter, Mount Ver- 
non, of Roxbury. 

Most Excellent Samuel F. Hubbard 
Past Grand High Priest of the Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter of Massachusetts 
declared that he considered the intro- 
duction of the spirited picture of the 
“Spirit of ’76” was one of the hap- 
piest episodes of the evening, com- 
bining the national Flag Day with the 
observance of St. Mark’s own semi- 
centennial observance. 

He said there had been a discussion 
at a party at the City Club in Bos- 
ton, not very long ago, as to what had 
been the greatest achievement of the 
past 50 years. Various suggestions 
were made, but the last came from 
Dr. Hamilton, who was a guest at the 
dinner, that he considered it was the 
inception of the idea by Charles Dar- 
win, for his book, “The Origin of the 
Species.” That, the doctor said had 


Samuel F, Hubbard 


meant more than any of the other 
achievements that had been men- 
tioned as important as these might 
have been. Fifty years ago the rule 
of thought was largely dogmatic. It 
was the assertion of a few men who 
had discussed an idea and given it the 
commendation of “Thus Saith the 
Lord,” when it was really an opinion 
or a theory of their own. The last 50 
years had seen, perhaps due to the line 
of thought suggested by the Darwin- 
ian theory, a growth of putting rea- 
sonableness in place of dogma, and 
applying reason and analysis and 
synthesis to the ideas and the doc- 
trines that were advanced. It meant 
advancement and it meant that there 
was liberty of thought and the liberty 
of expressing your own individual 
opinions and deductions. 

He closed with a finely expressed 
tribute to Free Masonry as standing 
for reason and liberty of thought and 
the development of the best impulses 
of mankind. 

Frederick W. Hamilton, D. D., 
LL. D., grand secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts was the last 
speaker. 

He said there was a line from the 
poet, Pope, that declared “the proper 
study of mankind is man.” This 
study showed there were certain fun- 
damental laws that governed men in 
their thoughts and actions. It was 
not to belittle the theory of the free 
will of man but it showed that under- 
neath his freedom of choice, there 
were certain laws of instinct, which 
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alone accounted for the doing of 
similar things under similar condi- 
tions, even in different ages, and with 
no connection of direct instruction or 
environment. 

_ To illustrate this, he called atten- 
tion to the similarity of religious 
ideas, of people widely separated, of 
the conforming of traditions and of 
myths through all parts of the world. 
Many had supposed this was due to 
fragments of a general supernatural 
manifestation. For instance, he re- 
cited the traditions of a deluge that 
destroyed the world being almost 
identical in the myths of the Ameri- 
can Indians and islanders of the 
Pacific, with the history of the Holy 
Writ. It was one of the general be- 
liefs of all people, it seemed. There 
were myths and beliefs regarding 
common natural phenomena that 
were common through heathen and 
enlightened people. 

These common instinctive beliefs 
could not be eliminated from our na- 
tures and the speaker related in- 
stances where prosecution, imprison- 
ment and even threat of the death 
penalty had all been absolute failures. 


Among these instincts that were 
natural and which could not be 
eliminated was the fraternal instinct. 
It manifested itself in the primaeval 
days of the human race. It was al- 
most as old as the race itself and 
older, in fact, than the modern idea 
of the family. It had resulted in the 
banding of men of ages ago into tri- 


- bal societies with common practices, 


common ideals and common secret 
rites. 

It was this fraternal instinct that 
explained why secret societies exist- 
ed, why there were today more than 
60,000 Masons in Massachusetts. It 
explained the growth and the pros- 
perity of St. Mark’s Chapter. 

It was a force that was older than 
the state, older than the church or 
even than the family as we now un- 
derstand it. 

In the early times among the 
primitive people, there were fraterni- 
ties, and it was explained that there 
were signs and tokens, and marks 
sometimes on the body so that a 
member of one of these clans or tribes 
might be identified by brethren in 
other places where he travelled. 

There were in all stages of human- 
ity these fraternal organizations. In 
the middle ages, they had deteriorat- 
ed so that they were largely aristo- 
cratic orders, but at that time with 
the failure of some of the old, instinct 
had demanded the new and the Ma- 
sons were organized. 

It was this instinct that induced 
the boy to have a secret with his 
chum and to find satisfaction in the 
fact that they knew something and 
shared in common something that no- 
body else knew or shared. Then as 
he entered the high school there was 
the high school fraternity. A good 
many school teachers, a good many 
school superintendents and_ school 
boards had frowned upon the high 
school fraternity and tried to stamp 
it out. They succeeded in preventing 
the meetings of the fraternity per- 
haps but they cannot keep boys and 
girls from gathering in groups and 
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consorting in groups. In other words, 
they can’t keep the instinct down. 

Once in a while, said Dr. Hamilton, 
there is a wise school teacher, occa- 
sionally a wise superintendent of 
schools and he had met some wise 
school boards, but could not remem- 
ber so many of them, he said. Some 
of these who were wise had tried 
the more effective way of developing 
the fraternal instinct along lines for 
good and useful principles instead of 
suppressing it. 
_ Dr. Hamilton advocated the turn- 
ing of the fraternal spirit that was 
everywhere apparent in schools to- 
ward good, and declared that it was 
as futile to try to stamp it out as it 
had been to abolish hazing at West 
Point. It was an instinct, however, 
that was capable of being developed 
toward securing the highest and the 
most commendable of results. 

He closed with a high tribute to the 


Masonic fraternity and what it had 
done for the noble principles of hu- 
manity, through development of the 
fraternal instinct. 

The banquet was an admirable fin- 
ish of a celebration; every feature of 
which was a pronounced success. 

The souvenir program was a model 
of fine typography and good taste 
and the small American flag present- 
ed to each guest an expression of the 
thoughtful attention of the commit- 
tee in charge. The Executive Com- 
mittee was as follows: 

Rt. Ex. Daniel L. Brownell, Ex. 
Lewis M. Witherell, Ex. Enos D. Wil- 
liams, Ex. Eugene H. Brownell; 
Com’s Ralph D. Dean, Fred. A. Har- 
mon, Alfred B. Hodges, Lewis E. 
Higgins, Henry D. Atwell, Robert C. 
Witherell, Theodore W. Pierce, Clif- 
ford H. Macomber, Gad Robinson, 
Willard A. Ormsbee, G. Roland 
Hodges, Edgar W. Sturgis. 


Pretence 


Not all, who wear a sanctimonious face, 

Are filled with love or blessed with heavenly grace. 
Not all who bow upon the Sabbath day, 

And speak the Master’s name, have learned to pray. 
Not all who spurn the lowly soiled with strife, 

Will find their names writ in the Book of Life; 

Not all who prate of rituals and creeds 

Are in the path that to the Master leads. 


—Selected. 


The Future of Freemasonry 


OUIS BLOCK, past grand mas- 
ter of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, 
is one of the great Masons of 
our country, great in the sense 

of having ability to comprehend the 

value of Freemasonry and its relation 
to man’s social and moral advance- 
ment. We always find pleasure in 
reading his contributions to the liter- 
ature of Freemasonry. We admire 
his candor, his freedom from pre- 
judice and his support of measures 
that appeal to his judgment whether 
or not. they have the fragrance of 
antiquity. Brother Block writes the 

eport on Fraternal Correspond- 
ence” for the Grand Lodge of Iowa, 
which in his hands is a book of more 
than Passing interest. His last re- 
port is introduced by a “Foreword” 
which we copy in full, although we do 


not agree with his pls 7 i 
Grand Tec, 8 plan for a National 


; —Editor. 
_ “It_is impossible for the discern- 
ing Fraternal Correspondent who 
with any degree of fidelity reads the 
Proceedings of the various Grand 
Lodges of the world to have the same 
a, . tae is held by the 
r and file o ; 
nee that era. asia 
e ordinary Mason whos - 
edge of the fraternity ge 
largely from what goes on in his own 
lodge, and to a lesser degree from the 
information garnered from an ge. 
casional visitor, or a little desultory 
reading, as_a rule believes that Ma- 
Sonry 1s universal, that it is much the 
same the world over, and that he can 
travel In foreign countries and be 
recognized and received by Masons 
everywhere as a Mason. He thinks 
that Masonry is a strongly united or- 
ganization whose sphere of influence 
Sweeps around the globe. He hag an 
idea that it is a world-wide institu- 
tion so effectively organized that it 
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commands the instant co-operation 
and obedience of its members every- 
where, and is therefore a force and 
power to be reckoned with among 
men and nations of the earth. 

The Fraternal Correspondent, how- 


‘ever, knows that such a state of af- 


fairs does not exist. He knows that 
Masonry is different in every state, 
and that it varies still more when you 
begin to compare one country with 
another. He has found that this is 
true not only with reference to ritual- 
istic work, but also with regard to 
customs, rules, regulations, written 
and unwritten laws, which define the 
relations, duties, and responsibilities 
not alone of one Mason to another, 
but also of the Lodge to the Grand 
Lodge, and of the home Mason to the 
foreign Mason. 

In such matters as the right of 
visitation, the right to retain juris- 
diction over the rejected applicant, 
the regulations governing the force 
and power of dimits, the rules con- 
trolling fraternal recognition, and the 
right to require assistance and re- 
lief, he knows that there exists a 
most complicated and conflicting 
state of affairs. 

The time was when this did not 
concern us. That was during the 
days when the world was far less 
thickly populated, when we knew lit- 
tle and cared less about the fellow on 
the other side of the line. For we sel- 
dom came in contact with him, and 
had no relations commercial or other- 
wise with him. That was when each 
one of us stayed pretty much at home, 
and minded a business that was al- 
most entirely if not wholly his own, 
and concerned no one but himself. 
Then the man who lived across the 
state line was to all intents and pur- 
poses a foreigner. He was not our 
neighbor, and might go hang for all 
we cared. 
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But with the lapse of time, and the 
growth of population came rapid 
transit. The railroads ran their lines 
across the land in every direction. 
The express train and the automobile 
worked wonders in the way of quick 
interchange of men and goods. The 
telephone ‘wove its net of wonder- 
working wires over the face of the 
world, and now the man in Chicago is 
no longer a foreigner, but the neigh- 
bor of the man in Cedar Rapids, and 
they have come to depend upon each 
other for their very bread and butter, 
for the necessities of life. We need 
but recall the paralysis of our home 
industries wrought by the war in 
Europe to realize how closely the 
fates of the peoples of the world have 
become interwoven one with the 
other. Time is near at hand when we 
must all sink or swim together, when 
we must all learn the lesson of work- 
ing and living together in peace and 
harmony, the lesson of who best can 
work and best agree, for we shall be 
forced either to learn that lesson or 
to let the world become once more a 
wilderness of waste places. 

Masonry along with the other in- 
stitutions of the world has been made 
to feel the pressure of these new, 
close and intimate relations. 

Everywhere in all the Grand Juris- 
dictions there are symptoms of un- 
rest. Symptoms of chafing at the re- 
straint caused by petty rules and 
regulations, by trifling differences of 
tradition and customs, that alone hin- 
der and hamper the brethren in get- 
ting closer together in relations of 
mutual trust and confidence. They 
will welcome the day when the tides 
of brotherly love shall burst asunder 
these barriers and the great waters 
shall mingle in a vast ocean of peace 
on earth among men of good-will! 

Is there nothing that we can do 
as Masons to hasten the coming of 
this great day? 

Shall Ancient Craft Masonry in the 
United States remain forever a dis- 
united and disorganized body, its 
several Grand Jurisdictions working 


not in unison, but at cross-purposes 
one with another? ; 

Is there no working basis upon 
which we can get together, if we 
really care enough to do it, and try 
hard enough to bring it about? This is 
the day of the formation of booster- 
clubs, get-together organizations, of 
all sorts of associations for the use of 
the united and harmonious effort of 
many in the advancement of the arts, 
sciences and industries, and in the 
promotion of the general welfare, 
health, and happiness. And this is 
true despite the war in Europe, which 
may be after all but the mighty 
birth-throes out of which shall be 
born the greatest human democratic 
organization the world has ever 
known, i. e., nothing less than the 
United States of Europe. 

Naught but a great dream, you 
say? That may be true. Yet it is 
also true that there never yet was a 
great undertaking worked out in this 
world that was not the offspring of a 
great dream. 

But let us get back to Masonry— 
though perhaps we have never for a 
moment strayed from it—from the 
real Masonry. 

For several years last past there 
have been held in some of the larger 
cities of the United States, notably 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis, what have come 
to be known as Grand Masters’ Con- 
ferences. These were gatherings of 
the Grand Masters of the several 
states who assembled at the invitation 
of some one of their number to dis- 
cuss matters affecting the interstate 
relations of their several Grand Jur- 
isdictions. They were clothed with 
no law-making or governing power 
whatever, and could only advise, 
recommend and suggest. Yet such is 
the power of personal contact and 
personal acquaintance that they 
proved a world of good in bringing 
the brethren of the states repre- 
sented closer together in a stronger 
Masonic union. For— 

‘Great souls by instinct to each other 
turn, 
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Demand alliance, and in friendship 
burn!’ 

It is true that in their innate mod- 
esty most of them disclaimed any in- 
tention of an effort to form a na- 
tional Grand Lodge. Yet methinks 
they did protest too much, and were 
much like unto the fair damsel of the 
Byronic poem, who ‘swearing she’d 
ne’er consent, consented.’ For did 
they not put a crimp in the doctrine 
of perpetual jurisdiction over reject- 
ed material, by agreeing and recom- 
mending that it should be limited to 
five years? Then, too, were not these 
conferences responsible for the now 
generally accepted rule that in the in- 
terest of peace and harmony, all in- 
terstate Masonic correspondence 
should be conducted through the 
Grand Masters alone? And what are 
these but: rills trickling through the 
hard dykes of prejudice, leading the 
way for the mighty stream of frater- 
nal love that shall in time sweep those 
dykes into oblivion? 

ne of the singular things about 
those conferences was the fact that 
none of the speakers who looked 
askance upon the idea of a national 
Grand Lodge was able to assign much 
of any reason for his aversion. 

For a long time we have been 
cudgeling our brains for reasons why 
some such organization should not be 
formed, but upon strict search we 
have found ourselves almost if not 
entirely destitute. 

It has been said that all efforts in 
this direction having failed in the 
past they must continue to fail in the 
future. Now that is like starting out 
to do a thing by swearing that it 
can’t be done. If that had been the 
faith of Palissy, the potter-scientist, 
he never would have produced his 
wonderful porcelain. If that had 
been Charles Goodyear’s frame of 
mind the world would still be waiting 
for vulcanized rubber. For both of 
these failed many times, yet lived to 
see the success of their efforts bless 
mankind. 


Again it has been suggested that 
none of the Grand Lodges will want 
to part with all their independence. 
No one but a fool would ask them to 
do that. Yet they all might well con- 
tribute a small portion of it to the 
common good—for that is just what 
every body of men does that agrees to 
be governed by rules and laws—each 
individual letting go of some of his 
independence for the sake of a larger 
mutual dependence, resulting in a 
united and harmonious community 
that yields big dividends of peace, 
progress, and prosperity. 

Once more it is argued that if we 
have a national Masonic organization 
that we shall have a perfect pesti- 
lence of politics. That we already 
have too much politics in our Grand 
Lodges—so that a national organiza- 
tion would soon sink to nothing but a 
shameful scramble to see who could 
get to be National Grand Master. 
The Mason who thinks that must 
think very poorly of his order—must 
himself have a soul in which am- 
bition has stifled brotherly love. If 
that line of reasoning were sound and 
we drove it to its logical conclusion 
we should destroy successively our 
national, state, country and_ city 
governments and fall back into in- 
dividual anarchy once more—just to 
get rid of politics. That would be like 
cutting off our feet to save shoe 
leather. Everybody knows that 
where petty governments fail the big 
government succeeds. 


It took your Uncle Sam to drive the 
Louisiana state lottery from the land, 
to guarantee us clean meats and pure 
foods, and only a few weeks ago to 
lift the blighting curse of the drug- 
habit from a great people—things no 
“sovereign-state” seemed able to do. 

Is Masonry after all nothing but a 
selfish secret organization seeking 
only the private personal advantage 
of its own members alone, or does it 
really stand for a great principle— 
for the promotion of the Brotherhood 
of Man under the Fatherhood of God? 
Are we perennially to preach the prin- 
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ciple of human brotherhood and yet 
forever let the fear of politics pre- 
vent us from making that principle 
prevail as a practical reality over the 
face of the earth? Tell me, are we 
never to take in politics, not even 
when we see our cardinal principle in 
danger of perishing from the earth? 
To a failure to put into practice the 
principles of Masonry—to make these 
world-wide and universal—the ter- 
rible tragedy now devastating Europe 
may be said to be largely due. If we 
could not, or did not, prevent its out- 
break perhaps we may be able to play 
some part in binding up the wounds 
of our brother men. If when this 
horrible holocaust shall have burnt 
itself out and man turns from mad- 
ness to sanity once more, Masonry 
shall be called upon to build a great 
democracy upon the ashes of self- 
seeking and self-destroying mon- 
archies, to what organization shall 
the craft turn for united, harmonious 
and effective effort? Alas, we who 
are so well able to build one, have 
none! ; 
Yet we who lay claim to be build- 
ers, apprentices, fellows and mas- 
ters, craftsmen destined by the Mas- 
ter Architect, to carry out the great 
designs laid down on His trestle 
board—do we owe no duty to our- 


in 


selves and to humanity? If we would 
have humanity get together upon a 
common level, then we must begin 
by setting the example. If we would 
have them forget their dividing dif- 
ferences, languages and_ traditions 
and unite for the realizing of the 
great hopes so common to all human 
hearts, we must begin by doing it 
ourselves. We can, we must, get 
closer together. For only so can we 
understand one another and work to 
advantage. Only so can we realize 
the prayer of our great prophet—the 
beloved Albert Pike, who taught us 
to pray, saying, ‘May the day soon 
dawn when all religions of hate and 
fear shall have vanished away, and 
all mankind shall have become one 
great lodge of brethren, and wars and 
war’s persecutions be known no more 
forever!’ 

For no matter how much we may 
rejoice in the greatness of our own 
nation and glory in the lustre of its 
heroes, nevertheless there is a greater 
thing than patriotism, and that is 
humanitarianism, And love of coun- 
try must yield to love of humanity— 
if not now, then surely in the near 
future with the dawning of the day 
that shall usher in a better life on 
earth. May we do our part to hasten 
the coming of that day! 


My Duty 


“To use what gifts I have as best I may; 

To help some weaker brother when I can; 
To be as blameless at the close of day 

As when the duties of the day began; 

To do without complaint what must be done; 
To grant my rival all that may be just; 
To win through kindness all that may be won; 
To fight with knightly valor when I must.” 


—Selected. 
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The Masonic War Relief Association 
of the United States 


The work of this organization, 
which is the relief of Masonic war 
sufferers and their families in the na- 
tions at war with each other in 
Europe, is growing steadily. 

The Association has its head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, and is 
officered by B. G. Witt, General Grand 
High Priest of the Royal Arch Ma- 
sons of the United States, as Presi- 
dent, and Colonel Wm. B. Melish, of 

Incinnati, as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 

The work is carried on with the 
co-operation of eighty-two of the 
Grand Bodies of Masonry in the 
United States, consisting of twenty- 
four Grand Lodges, twenty Grand 
Chapters, and thirty-five Grand 
Commanderies, 

The Grand Encampment of Knights 
Templar, the General Grand Chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons, and the Im- 
perial Council of Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine are also actively engaged 
In raising funds for the Association. 
he amount collected to June 11, 
1915, 1S Over $55,000, and was con- 
tributed as follows: 


Grand Lodges .......... $24,751.58 
Grand Commanderies 9,906.84 
Grand Chapters ....,. 1"! 8,660.25 
Temples of the Shriners.. 8655.91 
Scottish Rite Bodies... . |’ 1,625.00 
From Sundry Sources. .__ 2,253.42 


$55,852.95 

The Masonic War Relief Associa- 
tion is in direct communication with 
each Grand Body of Masonry in the 
warring nations. Every Masonic War 
Relief Association of Europe is be- 
ing helped in its work by the United 


States Relief Committee. Contribu- 
tions have been sent to Masonic War 
relief funds of the Grand Bodies of 
Masonry in Europe as follows: 
Great Priory Knights Tem- 

plar, England and Wales. . $2,500 
Grand Lodge of Masons in Ire- 

land) x seasonns werenpiid &s « 2,500 
Masonic Relief Fund repre- 

senting the Supreme Coun- 

cil, Grand Chapter, Great 

Priory K. T., and Royal 

Order of Scotland ........ 1,000 
Branch in London of Masonic 

War Relief Association, U. 


os Als 0 425 216 WysRshaner sve. «bn aye 1,000 
Grand Lodge of Masons in 
Germany ................ 2,500 
Supreme Council Scottish Rite 
in Luxembourg .......... 500 
Grand Lodge of Masons in 
Switzerland ............. 500 
Grand Lodge and Supreme 
Council of Belgium ....... 2,500 
$13,000 


All of these Grand Bodies have 
made reports regarding the work 
carried on by them, and some make 
very pressing appeals, all of which 
are having the attention of the Ma- 
sonic War Relief Executive Commit- 
tee. 

It is apparent that the greatest 
need for relief will be when the war 
is ended. The work of collecting 
funds from American Bodies is pro- 
gressing steadily, and it is the ex- 
pectation of the American Associa- 
tion that $100,000 will be raised be- 
fore the end of the present year. All 
contributions are to be sent to the 
Association at Cincinnati. 
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Qualifications for Masonic Membership 


The “Illinois Freemason” prints the 
following: , 

The other night a lodge received 
the petition for degrees of a certain 
man. When the petition was read a 
member of the lodge arose and asked 
if anyone had ascertained whether or 
not this man could afford to join the 
masonic fraternity. At the question 
the master of the lodge flew into a 
passion and said that it was none of 
the lodge’s business as to whether he 
could afford it or not; that its only 
concern was the fitness of the appli- 
cant. But the brother who had asked 
the question remained undaunted and 
again took the floor. He stated that 
the petitioner was in every way 
worthy so far as he knew, but that he 
was in no financial condition to ap- 


ply for the degrees in Masonry. He 
stated further that during the winter 
months the petitioner had been out of 
employment and that the speaker had 
given him money with which to en- 
able him to take care of his family 
and that he now owed him $75 for 
money advanced. The truth was at 
last elicited and showed that the 
petitioner had presented his petition 
through the urgent solicitation of a 
friend who was more anxious to in- 
crease the membership of the lodge 
than to do justice by the petitioner. 
The petition was returned and it is 
safe to say that one lodge has had 
presented to it a new view of the 
question of qualifications for masonic 
membership, 


il | 


DANS 


The Masonic Lodge an Educator 


The Masonic Lodge is an admirable 
school for training those who have 
any aspiration for public life. The 
various duties of the Lodge make de- 
mands upon its officers which cover 
all the fields of operation in adminis- 
tering public affairs, and anyone who 
has accustomed himself to the exer- 
cise of his abilities in consonance with 
the efforts of others, such as a Lodge 
provides, will find himself able to 
work in public affairs with a smooth- 
ness and harmony which the un- 
trained man does not easily assimi- 
late. It is only when an individual 
has been tried that his abilities can 
be recognized fully, either by himself 
or others, and the system of pro- 
gressive movement which is followed 
in the Lodge enables this to be done 
to a satisfactory degree. In some 


cases latent powers which were never 
suspected to have any existence sud- 
denly show themselves when the op- 
portunity for action arises, and the 
benefit of their operation extends to 
all. Where the system of allowing 
one individual to fill an office of honor 
year after year is exercised, there will 
be more evil than good as the result. 
In the election of a chairman for a 
public body it was recently shown 
that the Masonic method was su- 
perior to any other, and that the 
monopolizing of office was contrary to 
public polity. The same may be said 
of those who, in Freemasonry, fill 
honorary offices year after year, to 
the exclusion of others who could 
render equally good service. 


—The Freemason. 
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What is the Charter ? 


The Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of another jurisdiction de- 
cided, “That a candidate for the de- 
grees in a lodge which has lost its 
charter by fire, will have to wait the 
time with patience until the lodge 
gets a new charter, or is demised, 
when all its membership will rank as 
unaffiliated Masons; that no other 
lodge can confer the degrees for such 
a lodge, and so long as they have 
no charter, they will be unable to 
meet or take official action.” 

The decision is evidently based up- 
on the opinion given by Mackey, who 
held that “As a lodge holds its com- 
munications only under the authority 
of the Warrant of Constitution, no 
lodge can be opened or proceed to 
business unless it be present. If it 
be mislaid or destroyed, it must be 
recovered, or another obtained; and 
until that is done, the communica- 
tions of the lodge must be suspended; 
and if the Warrant of Constitution be 
taken out of the room during the ses- 
sion of the lodge the authority of the 
Master instantly ceases.” 

Now, what is the charter or War- 
rant of Constitution of a lodge, that it 
should be regarded as a charm or 
worshipped as a fetich? Is it any- 
thing but a piece of inanimate paper 
or Benen upon which is en- 
grossed or written the legislative a 
of the Grand Lodge issuing it? tt 
this is what it is, how can the de- 
struction of the document abrogate 
or annul the edict or statute of the 
body which enacted it? 

There are good reasons for dis- 
puting the opinion of even so eminent 


an authority as Mackey, in his claim 
that the doctrine of the “real pres- 
ence” of the charter must be strictly 
followed. What seems a more rea- 
sonable view, is that given by one 
Grand Master in a neighboring juris- 
diction, who, speaking of the pres- 
ence of the charter, said: 

“Tt must be so far present as that 
the Master may know that it exists, 
and where it is, and to be able to at 
once produce it if legally called for, 
or required to sustain the regularity 
and power to work, of the Lodge.” 

This seems like sound doctrine and 
good logic. Why should it be neces- 
sary to have the charter on exhibition 
at the meetings of the lodge in order 
to legalize the work done therein, any 
more than that man and wife should 
be required to display their certifi- 
cate of marriage in the most con- 
spicuous place in their home, in order 
oo the legality of their relation- 
ship. 

C. W. Moore, another well known 
Masonic writer, has said: 

“The charter holds to the lodge the 
same relation that the act of the 
legislature holds to the body it ineor- 
norates, and it will hardly be said that 
the absence of the original from the 
office where the business is transact- 
ed, suspends the powers of the cor- 
poration. The loss of the title deed 
would not deprive the grantee of his 
right of possession and occupancy 
the evidence of that right being sus- 
ceptible of proof from the record.” 

—The What Cheer Trestleboard. 


Address of 
Grand Master Melvin M. Johnson 


At Laying of the Cornerstone of Masonic Temple 
Salem, Mass., June 24th. 


HE Cornerstone of a new Ma- 
sonic Temple that promises to 
dq be the finest in New England, 
BASS was laid by the Masons of 
Salem, Mass., Thursday, June 24th, 
with impressive ceremony and in the 
presence of an immense assembly of 
Masons and others. 

The opening feature was a parade 
through many of the principal streets 
in the following order: Mounted 
police under command of Cornelius J. 
Begley, acting city marshal; Col. 
John EB. Spencer, chief marshal and 
staff; Salem Cadet Band; Bethlehem 
Commandery, K. T., of Gloucester; 
St. George Commandery, K. T., of 
Beverly; Liberty Lodge of Free Ma- 
sons, Beverly; Amity and Mosaic 
Lodges, both of Danvers; Jordan 
Lodge of Peabody; Salem Light In- 
fantry Band; Philanthropic Lodge of 
Marblehead: Essex and Starr King 
Lodges, A. F. & A. M., both of Salem: 
Washington Royal Arch Chapter and 
Sutton Lodge of Perfection, both of 
Salem; carriages conveying officers of 
the Grand Lodge, Grand Chapter, 
Grand Council and Massachusetts 
Council of Deliberation, Scottish Rite. 

The cornerstone was laid by M. W. 
Melvin M. Johnson, grand master, and 
other officers assisted by Mayor 
O’Keefe and officers of the local Ma- 
sonic bodies, with singing by the 
Weber Male Quartet of Boston. 
Grand Master Johnson delivered an 
address of remarkable interest, a por- 
tion of which will conclude this ac- 
count. 

Following the laying of the Corner- 
stone there was a banquet at the 
State Armory where covers were laid 
for 800, the largest gathering of Ma- 
sons under one roof ever known in 


the vicinity. R. W. George B. Far- 
rington, chairman of the celebration 
committee, presided. With him were 
seated at the head table Grand Mas- 
ter Johnson and other guests. After 
due attention had been given to a 
sumptuous banquet the post-prandial 
exercises were opened by Chairman 
Farrington who presented R. 
William D. T. Trefrey as toastmaster. 
Then followed a succession of admir- 
able speeches from Mayor O’Keefe, 
Grand Chaplain Edward A. Horton, 
M. I. William H. L. Odell, M. E. 
Eugene A. Holton, the last two repre- 
senting the Grand Council of R. and 
S. Masters and the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter, Rt. Wor. Frederick W. 
Hamilton, grand secretary and Grand 
Master Johnson. 

The program of the whole day was 
carried out in the most admirable 
manner and the events will be re- 
membered as among the greatest in 
the Masonic History of Salem. 

The address of Grand Master 
Johnson at the laying of the Corner- 
stone was in part as follows: 

“We have laid this cornerstone sub- 
stantially in accordance with the 
ceremonies of Sept. 13, 1758, when 
the grand master of Scotland de- 
posited the foundation stone of the 
new Exchange of Edinburgh, as that 
ceremony was recorded by our 
Brother William Preston. The grand 
master of those days had notable 
precedents. For instance, in 1673 
the foundation stone of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London, designed by the 
then Deputy Grand Master Dr. Chris- 
topher Wren, was laid in solemn form 
by King Charles the Second, attended 
by Grand Master Thomas Savage, the 
Earl of Rivers, his architects and 
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craftsmen; in 1607, the cornerstone 
of the palace at Whitehall was laid by 
King James and Grand Master Inigo 
Jones, attended by the fraternity, 
amid ceremonies of great pomp and 
splendor; and on June 24, 1502, King 
Henry the Seventh, presiding in per- 
son as grand master and attended by 
John Islip, Abbot of Westminster, and 
Sir Reginald Bray, Knight of the Gar- 
ter, as his wardens, proceeded in 
ample form to the east end of West- 
minster Abbey and laid the founda- 
tion stone of that rich masterpiece of 
Gothie architecture known by the 
name of Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 

\ few of the more notable cere. 
monies of this nature in these United 
States are the following, viz: 

“April 15, 1791, the so-called cor- 
nerstone of the District of Columbia 
was laid by Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick, 
hing had nie George Washing- 

on as master of Alexandri 
Ne dria lodge, 

“Sept. 18, 1793, the cornerstone of 
the capitol at Washington was laid by 
George Washington, then president 
of the United States, acting as grand 
master pro tempore of the Grand 
lodge of Maryland, Washington’s 
lodge (Alexandria, No. 22) holding 
the post of honor in the procession 
and acting as personal escort to the 
president. The gavel which he used 
is now in the possession of Lodge No. 
9 of Georgetown, while the trowel 
used and the apron and sash worn by 
him are in the collection of Alex- 
andria Washington lodge, No. 22. 


“On July 4, 1848, the cornerstone 
of the Washington monument, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was laid by the grand 
master of the District of Columbia, 

“On July 4, 1795, the cornerstone 
of the State House in Boston was laid 
by Most Worshipful Paul Revere, 
grand master of Masons in Massachu. 
setts. 

“On Aug. 7, 1855, while the work- 
men employed in making repairs to 
the foundation of the State House 
were removing a portion of the earth 
at the southeast corner of the build- 


ing, they were surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a few copper coins and 
two pieces of sheet lead, loosely put 
together without the usual solder 
used by workers in that metal. 

“This accident disclosed the fact 
that the rough granite stone, still in 
its place, was the cornerstone of the 
capitol, and that the deposit made in 
1795 was placed upon the soil with no 
other protection than a small quan- 
tity of the cement employed by the 
operatives in the construction of the 
foundation of the building. All of the 
deposits were secured and after con- 
sulting his excellency the governor, 
were placed with others in a securely 
prepared metal box hermetically 
sealed. On Saturday, August 11, 
1855, the ancient and new deposits in 
this new metallic box were replaced 
by Most Worshipful Winslow Lewis, 
Grand Master, and other officers and 
brethren of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, in the presence of His 
Excellency Henry J. Gardner, gover- 
nor of the commonwealth, in the same 
corner of the building under a newly 
hammered granite ashlar, resting up- 
on another block of granite securely 
laid upon a new foundation. (Con- 
trary to the usual custom, the cor- 
nerstones of the capital buildings of 
the United States and of Massachu- 
setts were each laid in the southeast 
corner.) 

“On Dec. 21, 1889, the cornerstone 
of the extension of the State house in 
Boston was laid by Most Worshipful 
Henry Endicott, grand master, His 
Excellency Oliver Ames being the 
governor and participating in the 
ceremonies.” 

The speaker went on to further 
enumerate the variety of structures, 
the foundations of which have been 
laid with Masonic honors, some 70 in 
various parts of the state, including 
the Federal building at Marblehead 
and the post office at Amesbury. 

“The origin of the custom of laying 
corner or foundation stones is lost in 
the mists of antiquity,” continued the 
speaker, “but we do know that our 
operative predecessors built the 
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Cathedrals of Cologne—beginning in 
1248; of Strasburg—beginning in 
1015; and of many others in the far 
distant past. Moreover, peculiar 
reverence was given to this stone not 
only in the days of Job (Job 38:6), of 
Isaiah (Isaiah 28:16), of Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah 51:26) and of David 
(Psalms 118:22, 144:12), but also at 
least as far back as the days when 
King Thotmes 111 participated in 
such a ceremony about 1600 years be- 
fore Christ. In 1853, a regular cor- 
nerstone enclosing a box and contents 
was dug up, its inscription showing 
that it was laid by King Sargon of 
Assyria, eight or nine hundred years 
before Christ. 

“Laying aside all tradition, it is now 
definitely established by indisputable 
evidence that we are the direct 
descendants of the colleges of artifi- 
cers of the Roman empire, and of the 
Comacine masters, who have left us 
such marvelous monuments erected 
by themselves and their successors 
as the Cathedrals of Cologne, Stras- 
burg and Magdeburg, and of West- 
minster, York and Salisbury, the 
domes of Milan, Assissi and Florence, 
and the churches of Narbonne, Tours 
and Rouen, to say nothing of the 
Basilicas of San Ambrogio at Milan, 
Theodolinda’s church at Monza, San 
Fedele at Como, San Michele at Pavia, 
San Vitale at Ravenna, San Agnese, 
San Lorenzo, San Clemente and others 
in Rome, and the wondrous cloisters 
and aisles of Monreale and Palermo. 
Through these Comacine masters, 
architecture and sculpture were car- 
ried into foreign lands, France, Spain, 
Germany and England, and there de- 
veloped into new and varied styles ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the cli- 
mate, and the tone of the people. 

“It was Comacine masters who ear- 
ried the classic germs and planted 
them in foreign soils; it was the 
brethren of the Libori Muratori who, 
from their headquarters at Como, 
were sent by Gregory the Great to 
England with Saint Augustine, to 
build churches for his converts; by 
Gregory IT to Germany with Boniface 


on a similar mission; and were by 
Charlemagne taken to France to 
build his church at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the prototype of French Gothic. 

“From these great Freemasons are 
we descended, and from them and 
their operative arts have we de- 
veloped our ceremonies and sym- 
bolism. We are the custodians of the 
arts, legends and traditions of these 
and other Freemasons of old. 

“As these masters of ancient days 
taught and wrought with their tools 
and implements that the world might 
be adorned with structures for the 
comfort of mankind, the administra- 
tion of government and the worship 
of God, so we in these modern days 
use the same tools and implements of 
these ancient masters for the teach- 
ing of charity, philosophy, morality, 
patriotism and spirituality, that the 
world of today may be adorned with 
real men, seeking the good of man- 
kind, the highest ideals of civil gov- 
ernment, and loving reverence and 
obedience to the only true God. Ut- 
terly devoid of bigotry, we impose a 
form of theology upon no man—we 
inquire his creed of no man—in- 
deed we prohibit the discussion with- 
in our lodge room of dogma of creed 
and theology, as well as of politics 
and of all other matters about which 
men may righteously and conscient- 
iously differ in opinion. Two cen- 
turies ago, our fraternity adopted a 
charge, saying: ‘Though in_ancient 
times Masons were charged in every 
country to be of the religion of that 
country or nation, whatever it was, 
yet ’tis now thought more expedient 
only to oblige them to that religion in 
which all men agree, leaving their 
particular opinions to themselves; 
that is, to be good men and true. or 
men of honor and honesty, by what- 
ever denominations or persuasions 
thev may be distinguished.’ . 

“We demand only belief in mon- 
otheism, the worship of the one and 
only true God, but we do demand 
recognition of that God as the perpet- 
ually enduring cornerstone of civiliza- 
tion. With loyal patriotism, devotion 
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and reverence, we throw all the 
weight of our organization against 
the red flag of ‘no God, no master’ 
being raised with authority in this 
our good land, where the spire of the 
house of worship should ever be pro- 
tected by the flagpole of the waving 
stars and stripes. This material cor- 
nerstone we therefore lay in testi- 
mony of our belief that the corner- 


stone of all successful and permanent 
human endeavor, is filial recognition 
of the fatherhood of God. Its corol- 
lary is to be found in the mortar or 
cement which shall bind together the 
bricks and stones of the structure, 
here to be erected, into one common 
mass, and which typifies the brother- 
hood of man.” 


ral Nn 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary of Konohasset Lodge 
Cohasset, Mass. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Kono- 
hasset Lodge, Cohasset, Mass., was 
celebrated Saturday, June 19th. The 
Lodge was opened at 4.30 o’clock P. M. 
Worshipful Stanley C. Lacy in the 
chair. The first business was the re- 
ception of Grand Master Melvin M. 
Johnson, who was accompanied by the 
following members of the Grand 
Lodge: Roscoe Pound, deputy grand 
master; Charles H, Ramsay, grand 
treasurer; Frederick W. Hamilton 
grand secretary; Rev. EB. W. Horton, 
grand chaplain,’ Darius W. Gilbert, 
district deputy grand master of the 
27th district; Gardner R. P. Barker 
district deputy grand master of the 
26th district; Leon M. Abbott and 
John McKim, past grand wardens; 
Robert G. Wilson, grand deacon: 
Howard M. North, grand steward and 
William M. Farrington, grand mar- 
shal. 

The exercises in Masonic Hall wer 
brief and the lodge closed at abaae 
5.30. The brethren and their guests 
then proceeded to the Town Hall 
where a banquet was served to 105 
persons. 

During the banquet excellent music 
was provided by an orchestra com- 
posed mostly by Cohasset talent. 
Following the banquet there were in. 
teresting and instructive addresses 
by Grand Master Johnson, Deputy 


Grand Master Pound, Grand Secre- 
tary Hamilton, Grand Chaplain Hor- 
ton, Past Grand Warden Abbott and 
Past Master Severns. The exercises 
were concluded at 9 P. M. In place 
of an historical address each person 
was presented with a handsome book- 
let in which was given a copy of the 
charter and a brief history compiled 
from the records of the lodge by Wor- 
shipful Brother John D. Hall. 

The first meeting of Konohasset 
Lodge was held June 30, 1865. Its 
first officers were George Beal, Jr., 
worshipful master; James H. Bouve, 
senior warden; Zacchaus Rich, junior 
warden; Morgan B. Stetson, secre- 
tary; Andrew J. Souther and Charles 
A. Gross, deacons; Alexander T. 
Prouty, tyler. 

The first regular communication 
under the dispensation was held July 
7, 1865. The charter of the lodge 
was presented by Grand Master 
Charles C. Dame at a special com- 
munication June 27, 1866. The price 
of $50 per year for rent of the Hall in 
the first lease for a term of ten years 
seems marvelously low in the present 
era of high prices. This price was in- 
creased $10 per year in the next lease 
for five years. The lodge started 
with thirteen charter members, it had 
at the end of 1914 one hundred and 
nineteen members. 


Note and News 


The Grand Lodge of Iowa appears to 
lead all others in plans for educating the 
brethren. In addition to a grand central 
library at Cedar Rapids, with a multitude 
of local conveniences it undertakes to send 
“travelling libraries’ to lodges through- 
out the state. The librarian says: “Put 
up in neat cases holding from twenty to 
thirty volumes each, packed in a large box 
and sent by freight with no expense to the 
lodges other than that they pay the freight 
charges both ways” * is sent “a 
general collection of Masonic books such 
as the brethren would likely want to read 
and refer to, and are loaned for a period 
of from thirty to ninety days.” The grow- 
ing appreciation of the brethren is ex- 
pressed by the increased number of books 
that were loaned. In the year 1911-1912 
177 volumes were loaned; in 1912-1913, 222 
volumes were loaned; in 1913-1914, 413 
volumes and in 1914-1915, 769 volumes. 

It is probable that the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts owns one of the most valu- 
able collections of Masonic books in the 
country and no doubt after its great Ma- 
sonic work at the Charlton Home is com- 
pletely established this library will be made 
available to the brethren of the State. 


The American Tyler-Keystone, in its 
June issue, No. 6, refers to “M. W. Bro. 
Charles W. Morse, grand master, Massachu- 
setts.” We do not know what he is Grand 
Master of. It is not of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons—We fear the Tyler-Keystone 
has been caught napping and swallowed 
the dope of the irregulars. 


Through one of the exchanges we are in- 
formed that a prominent Chicago minister 
overheard two of his church members con- 
demning secret societies one evening. 
Turning to one of them he said, “Brother 
Tompkins, did you know that Brother 
Robertson is sick?” Brother Tompkins 
acknowledged that he did not. “Well,” 
said the minister, “the Masons have known 
it for two weeks, and every night two of 


their members have been sitting up with 
him, and the other evening while I was 
there, I saw one of the officers of that 
Lodge give Mrs. Robertson six dollars.” 
The silence which thereupon prevailed be- 
tween those deacons was almost tangible. 

Consistory Magazine. 


“One does not need to be very discern- 
ing to realize the importance of efficiency 
in lodge officers, even the minor officer 
should know his part and perform it with 
zeal. No candidate is greatly impressed 
by slipshod methods, halting speech, or 
hesitant words, and few members care to 
sit through the ceremonies where the de- 
gree work drags.” 

—C. W. Walton, grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Iowa. 


C. W. Walton, grand master of the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa, in his annual address, in- 
diecates the poetical trend of his mind by 
placing at the head of each of the numer- 
ous divisions of his address an appropriate 
selection of poetry. The selections admir- 
ably fit the subject even to the lines fol- 
lowing his concluding remarks regarding 
his friendship for the brethren, as follows: 
“Since it has been my very joy to find 

At every turning of the road 
The strong arm of a comrade, kind, 

To help me onward with my load; 

And since I have no gold to give, 
And love alone must make amends, 
My only prayer is, while I live, 
God make me worthy of my friends.” 


Forty members of Bethany Commandery, 
K. T., Lawrence, Mass., under the direction 
of Em. Commander Dean K. Webster, were 
the guests of Hugh de Payens Command- 
ery, Melrose, Mass., Wednesday, June 9. 
They were met by the officers of Hugh de 
Payens and escorted to Autos in waiting 
and were given a delightful ride about Mel- 
rose and vicinity and a dinner at Santaug 
Inn at Lynnfield. 

Later they were received and welcomed 
at the Asylum of Hugh de Payens by Em. 
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Commander Perey W. Witherell. At the 
close of the Commandery a collation was 
served in the banquet hall and a season 
of social intercourse enjoyed until the re- 
tirement of the guests at 11.30 P. M. 


The following officers of Norfolk Lodge, 
Needham, Mass., were installed at the 
June communication of the Lodge by Wil- 
liam O. Hunt, district deputy grand mas- 
ter of the fifth district assisted by Wor. 
Bro. Frederick M. Blanchard as marshal, 
viz: Charles M. Locke, master; Harley E, 
Crisp, senior warden; Joseph L. Richard- 
son, junior warden; Emery Grover, treas- 
urer; Edgar H. Bowers, secretary; Rev. T. 
Corwin Watkins, chaplain; George <A. 
Adams, marshal; Carleton G. MelIntosh and 
Charles W. Pease, deacons; Walter K, 
Queen and George W. Baker, stewards; 
Robert B. Hill, inside sentinel and Fred- 
erick D. Sutton, tyler. 


At the 96th annual convocation of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of New Hamp- 
shire held at Concord, Tuesday morning, 
May 18th, the following officers were elect. 
ed and appointed: 

Joseph E. Knight, Exeter, GHP; Edward 
O. Fifield, Nashua, DGHP; Ephraim F 
Bommer, Dover, GK; Albert R. Junkins, 
Portsmouth, GS; John F, Webster, Concord, 
GT; Harry M. Cheney, Concord, Gs: 
Arthur C. Stewart, Concord, GC of H: Rev. 
Jesse M. Durrell, Tilton, Rey, Dr. Josiah Ti, 
Seward, Keene, GC; Bert L. Stebbins, 
Claremont, GPS; William D, Chandler Con. 
cord, GRAC; Charles L, Wentworth, Roches: 
ter, GM of TV; Halbert N, Bond, Manches- 
ter, GM of SV; Albion E, Hayes, Exeter, 
GM of FV; Herbert B, Richardson, Man. 
chester, GL; Eugene P, Hadley, Lakeport. 
Thomas F. Clifford, Franklin, GS; Frank L. 
Sanders, Concord, GS, ; 


At the 53d annual assembly of the Grand 
Council, Royal and Select Masters of New 
Hampshire, held at Concord, Monday, May 
17th, the following officers were elected and 
appointed: 

George H. Kelley, Lebanon, grand mas- 
ter; Leonard D. Hunt, Exeter, deputy grand 
master; Abraham L. Garmon, Manchester, 


grand principal conductor of the work; Ed- 
ward H. Currier, Manchester, grand treas- 
urer; Harry M. Cheney, Concord, grand re- 
corder; William W. Oliver, Lisbon, grand 
captain of the guard; Charles R. Denning, 
Concord, grand conductor of the council; 
Rev. Jesse M. Durrell, Tilton, Rev. Jesse 
Gilson, Derry, grand chaplains; Charles H. 
Adams, Claremont, grand marshal; William 
D. Chandler, Concord, grand steward; 
Frank L. Sanders, Concord, grand sentinel. 


DeWitt Clinton Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 
visited Wareham on Saturday, May 22d, 
as guests of Social Harmony Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M., and to take part in the Exemplifi- 
cation work given by Grand Lecturer Wor- 
shipful Brother Putnam. Members of all 
lodges of the order in the 32d Masonic Dis- 
trict attended and helped in this very in- 
teresting work, beginning 11.30 a. m., and 
continuing through the afternoon until 6 
p.m. 

A recess was called at 1 p. m. and a light 
luncheon served and at 6.30 p. m. the en- 
tertainment committee escorted the broth- 
ers to the “Red Men’s hall,” where a sump- 
tuous banquet was served, plates being set 
for 200. The repast was honored by a visit 
from Most Worshipful Maynard Melvin 
Johnson, Grand Master of Masons in Masse 
chusetts, accompanied by his Grand Mar- 
shal Right Worshipful William Farrington. 

After spending a pleasant hour in doing 
justice to the good things on the tables, the 
brothers returned to the Social Harmony 
lodge room and were instructively enter- 
tained with speeches from Grand Lecturer 
Putnam, Grand Marshal Farrington, Most 
Worshipful Brother Hart. The crowning 
treat of the evening was the address given 
by Most Worshipful Maynard Melvin John- 
son, who held his audience spell-bound for 
over one hour, and at conclusion was seated 
amidst great applause. 


Cryptie Council R. & S. M., was the scene 
of a pleasing reception to Most Illustrious 
William H. L, Odell, Grand Master of the 
Grand Council of R. & S. M. of Massachu- 
setts on the evening of Tuesday, June 8th. 

Accompanying the Grand Master were 
Ill. F. W. Hamilton, Grand Chaplain; R. I. 
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Miah G. Kenny, P. D. G. M.; Ill. George 
A. Cheever, P. T. I. M. of Hiram Council; 
T. I. M. George T. Wiley of Boston Council; 
T. I. M. Frank E. De Lano of Naphtali 
Council; T. I. M. Frank Vogel of Roxbury 
Council; T. I. M. E. Coleman Brown and 
D. M. C. W. Ramus of East Boston Council 
with Ill. Martin J. Pleschinger, Grand Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies. 

The visiting officers were entertained by 
banqueting at 6.30 and during the hour 
spent at the tables Cryptic Council Band 
gave a very creditable concert. 

At 8 o'clock a committee consisting of 
Companions G. W. Southworth, F. L. 
Nagle, H. L. Pond, E. O. Childs with Ill. J. 
W. Fisher as chairman waited upon the M. 
I. Grand Master extending the felicitations 
of T. I. M. Charles E. Fogg and escorted 
him with suite to the Council Chamber 
where he was formally received. At the 
conclusion of an exchange of courtesies the 
Thrice Illustrious Master invited the guests 
to seats of honor. 

The Super-Excellent degree was exempli- 
fied in full. 

Addresses were made by the Most Illus- 
trious Grand Master, Ill. Rev. F. W. Hamil- 
ton, R. I. Miah G. Kenny, Ill. Frank Vogel 
and Ill. George T. Wiley. 


When Grand Lodges adopt the plan of 
concurrent jurisdiction of all lodges in 
their jurisdictions over candidates for the 
degrees no grand master will have occasion 
to write as did Grand Master Freeman of 
Florida in his annual report of 1914: “The 
greatest trouble I have had to contend with 
during my term as Grand Master has been 
caused by the invasion of territory of one 
lodge by another. It seems there is an 
Opinion prevalent that all the penalty for 
this offence is that the invading lodge 
must, if caught, pay to the lodge whose 
territory has been invaded, the fees re- 
ceived from the candidate providing that 
by a compromise it will not be permitted 
to retain a part of the fees received. At 
the beginning of my term I had the opinion 
that most, if not all, the offenses of this 
character were committed through ignor- 
ance of their gravity but I am about to 
change my mind in this regard. I still be- 


lieve it is ignorance in many cases, but in 
many it is a wanton disregard of the rights 
of other lodges, and a desire to increase 
membership without regard to the law or 
usage in such matters. This offense is 
sometimes flagrantly committed by lodges, 
knowing at the time, that they are invad- 
ing the territory of others. I strongly urge 
upon my successor, to be very strict in re- 
gard to the observance of this law, and 
in case of a wanton violation, to remove 
the Master of the lodge committing the 
offense instanter. We certainly should not 
permit a lodge to invade the territory of 
another lodge in order that it may in- 
crease its membership, and then beat the 
lodge whose territory has been invaded, 
out of all or a part of the fees received.” 
Grand Master Freeman forgets that the 
candidate for the degrees has some rights 
in this matter and should be allowed to 
join the lodge that is most convenient and 
whose members are most congenial. 

Bro. Lysander M. Heath, a prominent 
citizen and well known Mason of Vermont, 
met with a fatal Auto accident at West 
Hartford, June 20. Two ladies in the car 
were also seriously hurt. 

Lysander M. Heath was about 62 years 
of age. He was a former resident of War- 
ren where he was engaged in the lumber 
business. He went to Bethel to live about 
20 years ago, and was engaged in the elec- 
tric light business. When a resident of 
Warren he was a deputy sheriff and was 
shot when trying to capture a horse thief 
in the mountains, being saved by the 
buckle on his suspender. 

Mr. Heath was prominent in Masonic 
circles. He was a member of Mt. Sinai 
Temple and Mount Zion Commandery of 
Montpelier, and attended all the Shrine 
meetings for a great many years. His wife 
died about two years ago. 

Mr. Heath was treasurer and manager of 
the White River Electric Light Company. 


The York and Scottish Bodies paid a high 
compliment to the Cryptic Rite, in Massa- 
chusetts, on the evening of Thursday, June 
10th, on the occasion of the fraternal visit 
of Most Ill. William H. L. Odell, grand mas- 
ter of the Grand Council of R. & S. Mas- 
ters to Lawrence Council. 
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He was accompanied by Jj. Albert Blake, 
general grand master of the General Grand 
Council of R. & S. M. of U. S. A.; Melvin 
M. Johnson, grand master of the Grand 
Lodge; Eugene A. Holton, grand high priest 
of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter; William 
H. H. Soule, P. G. Commander; Frederick 
W. Hamilton, 33°, active, and Gr. Chaplain 
of the Grand Council; Arthur G. Pollard, 
P. D. G. M.; Martin J. Pleschinger, G. M. 
of C. and other distinguished brethren. 

Incident to the evening’s visit a commit- 
tee headed by Ill. William H. Glover, T. I. 
M. of Lawrence Council, and through the 
courtesy of Mr. Edward F. Searles of 
Methuen, Mass., took these guests in charge 
and called at Serlo Organ Hall where they 
were entertained with a short recital on 
“The Great Organ” which once was housed 
at Old Boston Music Hall. 

A bronze tablet tells this concise story: 
“This Organ was built by E. F. Walcker and 
Co., Ludwigsbury, Germany, and erected in 
Boston Music Hall, 1857-1863. Rebuilt by 
the Methuen Organ Co., 1905-1909. Erected 
in Serlo Organ Hall by Edward F. Searles.” 

Thence the party drove to the new and 
convenient Masonic Apartments in Methuen 
which will soon be dedicated. 

From here Autos were again taken to the 
Merrimack Valley Country Club where din- 
ner was served. 

In the evening Lawrence Council exempli- 
fied the Super-Excellent Masters degree un- 
der the direction of Rt. Ill. Dean K. Web- 
ster in full ceremonial, much to the gratifi- 
cation of the distinguished visitors. At the 
conclusion of the work interesting remarks 
were made by M. I. G. M. Odell and others. 


Illustrious Clinton A. Ferguson, grand 
lecturer of the Grand Council of R. & S. 
Masters with Companion Howard A. 
Streeter, D. G. M. C. made an official visit 
to Titus Strong Council on Friday evening, 
June 11th. There were present 58 members, 
16 visitors and 10 candidates exclusive of 
the Suite. The Super-Excellent degree was 
exemplified very creditably. 

A pleasing compliment was paid to the 
visiting officer and the Thrice Illustrious 
Master through the presence of Most Puis- 
sant J. Albert Blake and Most Ill. William 


H. L. Odell who motored from Boston for 
this purpose. At the conclusion of the 
work compliments were exchanged and 
several interesting addresses were made. 


East Boston Council, R. & S. Masters, 
was honored on Monday evening, June 14th 
through a fraternal visit made by M. I. 
William H. L. Odell, grand master of the 
Grand Council of Massachusetts, who was 
accompanied by a suite of distinguished 
Cryptic Rite Masons. 

Thrice Ill. Master E. Coleman Brown, on 
receiving the Grand Master referred to the 
twenty-five years of valued friendship they 
had together enjoyed through Masonic as- 
sociations, where at that early date each 
vied with the other in the office of Captain 
of the Guard in their respective Councils. 

At the conclusion of the work of the 
evening, “the Super-Excellent Masters De- 
gree,” Ill. Companion William Decker, Re- 
corder of the Council, presented to T. I. 
Master Brown, on behalf of East Boston 
Council, a Past T. I. Master’s Jewel as a 
mark of esteem and high regard in which 
he is held. Ill. Comp. Brown feelingly re- 
sponded. 

In the remarks of the M. Ill. Grand Mas- 
ter he paid a high compliment to the offi- 
cers for their zeal and devotion to the 
Cryptic Rite and in testimony of his ap- 
preciation of their worth delivered into the 
hands of the T. I. M. the travelling 
“Broken Triangle,” which he had received 
from the Most Puissant Grand Master of 
Connecticut with request that it start on its 
journey to all the Councils in Massachu- 
setts. 

Ill. Comp. Brown stated that he appre- 
ciated the distinct honor conferred on his 
Council through selecting them as the first 
one in this State to receive it—that they 
would conform to the requirements and de- 
liver it safely to the next Council as soon 
as it could be determined upon. 

This triangle is made of gold with trowel 
and sword embellishments and was started 
on its road by Columbian Council No. 1 of 
New York City on the occasion of its one 
hundredth anniversary in October, 1910. 


An Album accompanies the Triangle in 
which will be inscribed each record of visits 
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made and the intent is to have it call at 
every Council of R. & S. Masters through- 
out the world. 

A very pleasant hour was spent in the 
banquet hall where refreshments were 
served, and in recognition of its being Flag 
Day, several patriotic addresses were made. 


Medford Council R. & S. M., were hap- 
pily surprised on Wednesday evening, June 
16th, by an unexpected visit of M. I. G. M. 
William H. L. Odell who called to pay his 
respects to Thrice Ill. Inwin E. Peak, and 
the members. 

The Thrice Ill. Master formally received 
and extended a cordial greeting to the 
Most Illustrious Grand Master and stated 
that he was much pleased at his presence 
even though the call was unannounced. 

The degree of Super-Excellent Master 
was the work of the evening after which 
refreshments were served and an enter- 
tainment by the Companions of the Council 
was furnished much to the delight of all 
present. 


A large number of Companions of the 
Cryptic Rite were present at Temple Coun- 
cil, East Weymouth, Mass., at its assembly, 
June 20, to assist in receiving the Travel- 
ing Triangle, which was brought from East 
Boston Council by a deputation of its offi- 
cers. The new ritual of the General Grand 
Council was also exemplified by the officers 
of Temple Council. 

The work was presented in three scenes, 
viz: 

Scene 1. “The Court of Zedekiah at 
Jerusalem.” 

Scene 2. “The Court of Nebuchadnezzar 
at Riblah.” 

Scene 3. “The Altar of the Captive at 
Babylon.” 

The cast is made up of forty-four char- 
acters and is so arranged that the work 
can be effectively produced on either stage 
or floor. 

The story distinctly removes this degree 
from all connection with any of the former 
and at once places it upon its own founda- 
tions. 

The possibilities for the introduction of 
dramatic effect are unlimited and with the 


addition of suitable music must needs make 
it a wholesome and lasting impression upon 
the candidates as well as compelling a satis- 
fying acceptance of its historic value by the 
audience. 

It is expected that this interpretation of 
the degree will again be presented some 
time during the coming fall in which event 
even greater interest will no doubt be 
manifested by the Companions of the 
Cryptic Rite in the Commonwealth. 

Among the prominent members of the 
Cryptic Rite who were in attendance were: 
Most Puissant J. Albert Blake, general 
grand master of the General Grand Coun- 
cil, and Grand Master William H. L. Odell 
of the Grand Council of Massachusetts. 
Past Grand Masters Edwin S. Crandon and 
Edgar W. Evans, Past Deputy Grand Mas- 
ters Miah G. Kenney and George C. Thach- 
er and Past Grand Principal Conductor of 
Work George E. Baxter. 

There were several addresses and music. 
The hospitality of the local council was 
abundantly exemplified in the banquet room. 


2 


* 


Brother Shintaro Movimoto of Joseph 
Webb Lodge, employed by “Togo Kisen 
Kaisha,” as an agent at Yokohama, Japan, 
has been sent by that Steamship Co, to 
Chili, South America, to make, and carry 
out, some investigations along same busi- 
ness lines, and with the hope of taking back 
to Japan some useful information regarding 
business conditions on the Pacific Coast. 
Bro. Movimoto was a resident of Boston 
for a long while, being resident manager 
for the Yamanaka Co. He was raised in 
Joseph Webb Lodge, February 7, 1900. 


On Saturday, June 5, forty members of 
“The William Henry Williams Club,” com- 
posed entirely of members of Joseph Webb 
Lodge, went on the Annual Summer Outing 
of the Club, to the summer residence of 
President Kinraide at the Hermitage, Sand- 
wich. On arriving there at noon an im- 
mense bake, consisting of clams, oysters, 
lobsters and chickens, was ready and soon 
disposed of. In the afternoon a baseball 
game was enjoyed between the “Sand- 
wich-ers,” and the “Williams- ites,” result- 
ing in a tie game, 17 to 1’. Sunday a me- 
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morial meeting was held to the memory of 
Brother William Henry Williams. The 
party began leaving for home early Mon- 
day A. M. The-success of the affair is due 
to President Kinraide, Bros. Scherer, Macy 
and Westcott, the Executive Committee. 


ot 


Brethren of Joseph Webb Lodge, far 
away from Boston and yet constantly in 
touch with Lodge matters are: Anthony W. 
Bowman, M. D., Tacoma, Washington; 
Capt. Norman P. Cormack, Postmaster, 
Wasco, California; Jesse W. Maxwell, Min- 
ing, Coquimbo, Chili; Lieut. Riley F. MeCon- 
nell, U. S. N., Mare Island, California; 
Willard R. Lyall, Electrical Salesman, San 
Francisco, California; William C. Miller, 
Engineer, Sea Breeze, Florida; Seth Per- 
kins, Contractor, St. Augustine, Florida; 
Fred L. Robbins, Representing Parke, Davis 
Co., China; Edward H. Shaw, Steel Sales- 
man, San Francisco, California, 


The writer saw an item recently of some 
member who had a file of notices of the 
Lodge for several years, I have two copies 
of every notice issued by Joseph Webb 
Lodge, from 1876 to date, all of which save 
those of 1914-15, are bound in five volumes 
each set, one set belonging to the Lodge 
and one set to myself. Can any secretary in 
Massachusetts equal it? 
Chas. C. Littlefield, Secy. 


After the close of the Stated Conclave of 
Cambridge Commandery, K. T., June 22, 
1915, the ladies were entertained, also a 
delegation of about forty members of 
Bethlehem Commandery, K. T., of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., with their ladies, who ca 
in automobiles. 
dancing. 


me up 
There was a lunch and 


A national flag was presented to the 
Commandery, by thirty-seven Sir Knights 
of the Commandery, to replace a flag which 
was presented August 27, 1895, by Right 
Eminent Sir George H. Allen, Past Grand 
Commander and which on account of its age 
was torn by the wind during a pilgrimage 
to Portland, Maine, May 28-30. The pre- 
sentation was made by Sir Rev. Francis L. 
Beal for the Sir Knights. 


The Commander, Eminent Sir Elmer P. 
Sargent, Jr., received the flag, and called 
upon Past Commander Eminent Sir Walter 
C. Wardwell who ably responded. These 
exercises took place in the presence of the 
members and guests who numbered nearly 
two hundred. 


a 


Assembly was sounded at an early hour 
on the morning of Thursday, June 24th, in 
the Armories of fifteen Commanders of 
Knights Templar under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Commandery of K. T. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island for the purpose 
of rendezvousing at Providence, R. I. to 
participate in parade and subsequently 
visit Rocky Point for clam-bake dinner, all 
in recognition of its being “Saint John’s 
Day.” 

Close to 2,000 Sir Knights responded and 
fraternized in Knightly courtesy through- 
out the day, strengthening old ties, mak- 
ing new acquaintances and enjoying the 
hospitality of St. John and Calvary Com- 
manderies. 

The day was under the direction of Cal- 
vary Commandery No. 13 of Providence, 
who were the hosts of the occasion. The 
line of march was through some of the 
principal streets of the city and began at 
10.45. It was headed by five mounted 
skirmishers of the police department and a 
squad of footmen under command of 
Lieut. Costigan. Then came Eminent 
Sir Joseph Baker, Jr., Past Commander 
of Calvary Commandery, the chief mar- 
shal, and Eminent Sir Thomas L. Phil- 
lips, the chief of staff, both mounted. 
The other members of the staff followed 
and were: Very Eminent Sir Frederick I. 
Dana, Deputy Grand Commander of the 
Grand Commandery of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, Eminent Sirs W. W. Hunt, 
T. W. Penney, H. E. Nickerson, H. P. Stone, 
R. M. Greenlaw, S. B. Hopkins, R. G. Young, 
C. C. Darling, F. S. Congdon, W. A. Grif- 
fith, R. L. Spencer and A. L, Anthony. 

St. Johns Commandery, No. 1, headed by 
the Fort Adams Band, was the first in line 
and the members turned out strongly. Next 
came the Worcester County Commandery 
of Worcester, No. 5, headed by the South- 
bridge Brass Band; Holy Sepulchre Com- 
mandery, No. 8, of Pawtucket, with the 
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Providence Veteran Firemen’s Band; and 
Palestine Commandery, No. 10, of Charles- 
town, Mass., with Nuss’s Military Band of 
Boston. 

Calvary Commandery, No. 13, the hosts 
commandery, came next with Palestine 
Band in the lead and the long line of mem- 
bers was followed by Old Colony Command- 
ery, No. 15, of Abington, Mass., and Milford 
Commandery, No. 11, of Milford, Mass., es- 
corted by the Fire King Fife and Drum 
Band of Pawtuxet; Woonsocket Command- 
ery, No. 24, Narragansett Commandery, No. 
27, of Westerly, with guests from New 
London, Bristol Commandery, No. 29, of 
Attleboro, South Shore Commandery, No. 
31, of East Weymouth, Mass., and Trinity 
Commandery, No. 32, of Hudson, Mass., 
headed by the First District Band, R. I. N. 
G.; Coeur de Lion Commandery, No. 34, 
Charlestown, Mass., Gethsemane Command- 
ery, No. 35, of Newtonville, Mass., and with 
the Second District Band; and Olivet Com- 
mandery, No. 36, of Lynn, with the Stetson 
Shoe Band. 

As the line passed the City Hall it was 
reviewed by Lieutenant Governor E. J, San 
Souci and staff, Mayor Joseph H. Gainer 
and members of the City Government, 
Mayor George H. Newhall of Lynn and 
Congressman Roberts of Massachusetts and 
members of the Grand Commandery. 

Then St. Johns and Calvary Command- 
eries escorted the members of the Grand 
Commandery to Freemasons Hall, while 
members of the visiting organizations went 
to Infantry Hall. Regalia was laid aside 
and then all the Knights went to the 
steamer Warwick for the sail down to 
Rocky Point. 

On arrival there the Knights formed in 
line and marched to the dining hall, where 
a shore dinner was served. Late in the af- 
ternoon the celebrators took a sail down to 
Newport and returned to Providence for the 
formal dinner in Infantry Hall. 

The committee in charge of the affair in- 
cluded: Eminent Sir Joseph Lawton (ex- 
officio), Sir Edwin O. Chase (chairman), 
Sir Ralph M. Greenlaw, Very Eminent Sir 
Frederick I. Dana, Eminent Sir Joseph 
Baker, Jr., Eminent Sir George H. Grant, 
Eminent Sir James A. Rogers, Sir Clarence 
R. Howe and Sir John K. Munroe. 


Dorchester R. A. Chapter, Dorchester, 
Mass., under the leadership of High Priest 
George M. Rogers, kept up its lively pace 
during the last month and gave its members 
a full share of variety and entertainment. 
There was a delightful Automobile trip to 
Terrace Gables, Falmouth Heights, Mass., 
June 12th, which included accessories of 
boating, bathing and a sail across Vineyard 
Sound and a visit to Plymouth on the way 
home, where the Companions circled around 
the historic Rock and sang “America.” 

The annual Strawberry Festival was held 
June 28th. A Musical night, June 30th, 
and a fishing party planned for the end of 
the month. 


Nearly one hundred officers and members 
of St. John’s Lodge, Boston, made an Auto- 
mobile trip to Masonic Home, Charlton, 
Mass., Wednesday, June 30th. It was the 
most unique visit made to the Home since it 
was established. The Lodge by authority 
of a dispensation from the Grand Master 
held a special communication in the Chapel 
of the Home and exemplified the second and 
third section of the Master Mason’s De- 
gree, It was an interesting sight to watch 
the old Brethren, residents of the Home, 
and note the pleasure they expressed at be- 
ing once more permitted to meet in a lodge. 
Two of the Brethren were past masters and 
sat in the East with their jewels on, as In 
the old days of prosperity. No Masonic 
work has ever before been done at the Home 
and there was an appropriateness In ied 
the pioneer lodge of the country be the 
pioneer in exemplifying the work tesa 
sonry in the first Masonic Home establis . 
in Massachusetts. The entire line of St. 
John’s officers were in the party. Wor. 
Master Taber was highly gratified by bm 
cordial support given the trip by e 
Brethren. 


tement from The 


i sta’ 
bikie =< A pelanage O'Rafferty, of 


Tyler Key-stone, by Rev. Fr. 
% esha? 
"tae eee often asked why Catho- 
lics are forbidden to join the Masonic 
Lodges? The objection is found in this 
principle. The Masonic lodges as oe =) 
cieties are in many Ways; through their 
wonderful and beautiful use of symbols, 
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their degree work and secret ritualistic 
work, teachers of morals, and even doc- 
trine, and thus fall under the head of a re- 
ligious denomination. No one can deny 
that they have tremendous points of ad- 
vantage to young men without religious 
church affiliation. The very fact that they 
exist and help assist and advance each 
other irrespective of creed, political or na- 
tionality must appeal to all fair-minded men 
as an effort to uplift society. To men 
brought up under the Principles of inde- 
pendence and individualism in matters of 
religion they open up a wide field for help- 
ful inspiration, but to Catholics who have 
been educated and reared in the Principle 
of unity and authority in matters of faith, 
Masonry appears as the repudiation of the 
spiritual authority of the church. The dif- 
ference then is in ideals. The ideal of 
Catholicism is unity and authority in mat- 
ters of religion and the ideal of Protestant- 
ism is independence and individualism in 
matters of faith. Between these two prin- 
ciples there can be no compromise or agree- 
ment, but in morals we are one people and 
by every title of our common. inheri- 
tance of the Christian faith by every rule 
of right reason and by every principle of 
decency and citizenship we should be 
brothers and mutual friends, supporting 
each other in charity, patience, careful as 
the apostle teaches to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.”—Selected, 


M. I. William H. L. Odell 


Most Illustrious William H. L. Odell, 
grand master of the Grand Council of R. 
and S. Masters of Massachusetts, with a 
distinguished suite of Cryptic Rite Com- 
panions, paid a fraternal visit to Zebulun 
Council, R. and S. Masters, Lynn, Mass., 
Wednesday, June 23rd. Previous to the 
opening of the Council a banquet was 
served at the famous “Ancient Sirloin 
Club,” where an hour was_ pleasantly 
passed. At the conclusion of the banquet 
automobiles were taken to Masonic Hall 
where the distinguished party was formally 
received by Thrice Illustrious Master Frank 
W. Palmer. 

As the Most Ill. Grand Master entered 
the Council Chamber the Council Band of 
Somerville greeted him with “Hail, to the 
Chief.” The Super-Excellent degree was 
then exemplified in full form after which 
interesting addresses were made by the M. 
Ill. G, Master and several members of his 
suite. 

On their retiring from the Chamber a 
personal compliment was paid to M. Ill. Gr. 
Master Odell by the Band playing the 
march of St. Bernard Commandery of 
which the Gr. Master is junior warden. 

A collation was served in the banquet 
hall during which the band entertained with 
popular airs. 


Dear Bro. Elli 
Mrs. W. K. Herrick, wife of Past Em. 
Commander W. K. Herrick, died at her 
home at Montpelier, Vermont, June 16th. 
She was a most estimable iady and has been 
active in Robt. Morris Chapter, Order of the 
Eastern Star. She was a Past Worthy Mat- 
ron of her Chapter. Our sympathies are 
extended to Eminent Sir Herrick in his 
great loss. Yours fraternally, 
Charles H. Heaton. 


Brother Victor A. Ellsworth, a member 
of Mount Lebanon Lodge, Boston, died 
Sunday, July 4th, from an affection of the 
heart and acute Bright’s disease. He was 
one of the best known American authori- 
ties on alcoholism, and had been superinten- 
dent and physician at the Washingtonian 
Home for 21 years. He represented the 
United States at the international alcoholic 
congresses at Stockholm in 1907 and at 
London in 1909. 
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Dr. Ellsworth was 69 years old. He was 
born near Buffalo, N. Y., and was a gradu- 
ate of the Buffalo Medical College with the 
class of 1876. He engaged in general prac- 
tice in East Otto, N. Y., after his gradua- 
tion. 

Dr. Ellsworth came to Boston in 1894. 
He specialized in cases involving inebriety, 
and spoke before the London congress on 
“What Shall We Do With the Inebriate?” 
He traveled in Germany and other parts of 
Europe investigating methods used by 
hospitals for alcoholics. 


Capt. A. H. Merriman, the oldest member 
of Portland Lodge of Masons, which he 
Joined April 22, 1863, died June 25, aged 76 
years. 

He was born in Harpswell. He began 
folng to sea at the age of 17 and at the 
age of 21 was put in command of a vessel. 
For many years he engaged in trade with 
Cuba, trans-Atlantie ports and around Cape 


Horn, sailing much of the time in his own 
vessels, 


John M. Carter 
Died July 3, 1915 

John M. Carter, treasurer of the General 
R. A. Chapter of the United States, died at 
his home in Baltimore, Md., Saturday, July 
3rd. He was widely known in Masonry 
and in many walks of life, and was highly 
esteemed by everyone. He was born in 
Baltimore, February 5, 1843. At an early 
age he engaged as a Stock-Broker’s clerk, 
but Subsequently studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar on his twenty-first birth- 
day. In 1862 he was appointed private 
Secretary to the Governor of the State, and 
four years later, became Secretary of State. 
Returning to Baltimore in 1869 he began 
the practice of law in which he has since 
been actively engaged. He was one of the 
Presidential electors on the Greely ticket in 
1872. Since 1868 he has been active in the 
board of managers of the Maryland Insti- 
tute for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts, serving as Vice-President, President, 
and Chairman of important committees. 
More especially of the committee on its 
Schools of Art and Design comprising 
nearly 1,400 students in its art and indus- 
trial department. 


John M. Carter 


He received the degrees in Annapolis 
Lodge 89, in 1866 from which he dimitted 
and affiliated with Fidelity Lodge 136, of 
which a few years later he became Master. 
After serving in the positions of Junior 
and Senior Grand Warden, he was elected 
Grand Master in 1878 and 1879. 

He received the Capitular degrees in 
Phoenix Chapter, No. 7, in 1871 and was its 
High Priest in 1877. After serving in the 
several positions of Grand Scribe, Grand 
King and Deputy Grand High Priest, he was 
elected Grand High Priest in 1884 and re- 
elected in the following year. 

At the Triennial of the General Grand 
Chapter in 1894, he was appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee to arrange for the 
holding of the Thirtieth Triennial in Bal- 
timore, 12th of October, 1897, it being also 
the Centennial Anniversary. 

He was also Chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements for the Centennial Anni- 
versary of the Grand Chapter of Maryland, 
June 24, 1897, besides which he presented, 
on that occasion, the valuable paper on 
“Maryland in Royal Arch Masonry.” 

He was elected General Grand Treasurer 
in 1900. 

He has also served as Chairman of the 
Correspondence Committee and upon many 
of the most important Committees in both 
the Grand Lodge and the Grand Chapter. 
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Darius Wilson and his wife, Nettie F. M. 
Wilson of Foxboro, who years back have 
been conspicuous in a so-called Masonic or- 
ganization and a Masonic home, not recog- 
nized by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
are the plaintiffs in a suit heard before 
Judge Bolster, in the Municipal Court, poor 
debtor session. They are suing, as trustees 
of the Masonic home fund, and the defend- 
ant is Wesley S. Campbell of Lakeside, Cal. 

The Wilsons claim that on March 5, 
1910, Campbell made a promissory note for 
$50 payable to Wilson as grand master of 
the order, and that this note assigned to 
Wilson and his wife as trustees. They say 
only $15 has been paid on the note. They 
claim also that $500 is due them for con- 
ferring on Campbell the ninety-sixth de- 
gree of Masonry in June, 1911. In connec- 
tion with the suit Campbell has answered 
several interrogatories showing his nego- 
tiations with Wilson, relative to the ninety- 
sixth degree and to assuming a high office 
in the organization. These answers indicate 
that Campbell proposed at one time to 
deed a piece of land in Chicago to the order, 


BRWEBRW 


The Freemason, (London), in a recent 
issue, refers to the condition of four thous- 
and British soldiers interned at Ruhleben, 
Germany. The information was furnished 
by the American Ambassador at Berlin. 

The report describes many improvements 
in the conditions at the camp, the most 
striking being the permission afforded to 
the prisoners to use the ground encircled 
by the race track for seven hours a day. 
This gives a splendid field for all kinds of 
games. Better food and better sanitary 
conditions have been provided and the in- 
stitution of a public library of 2,500 


volumes, and a larger canteen, a laundry, 
and a camp newspaper are among the other 
facilities furnished for the benefit of the, 
prisoners. The health of the camp is said 
to be excellent. 

The best evidence of the effect of the 
confinement on the spirits of the prisoners 
is, perhaps, seen in two verses from “The 
Ruhleben Song,” taken from “Don’t Laugh,” 
a revue in eight episodes, which was per- 
formed in the camp:— 

Oh we’re roused up in the morning, when 
the day is gently dawning, 

And we're put to bed before the night’s 

begun. 
And for weeks and weeks on end we have 
never seen a friend, 

And we've lost the job our energy had 

won. 
Yes, we’ve waited in the frost for a parcel 
that got lost, 

Or a letter that the postman never bring. 
And it isn’t beer and skittles, doing work 

on scanty victuals, 

Yet every man can still get up and sing. 


Oh we send our love and kisses to our 
sweetheart or our misses, 
And we say the life we lead is simply 
grand, 
And we stroll around the Tea’us, where the 
girls can sometimes see us, 
And we say it’s just as good as down the 
Strand. 
Yet there sometimes comes a minute when 
we see there’s nothing in it, 
And the tale that we’ve been telling isn’t 
true, 
Down our spine there comes a’ stealing just 
that little homesick feeling, 


Then I'll tell you boys the best thing you 
can do—— 


ie 


All Sorts 


You cannot dream yourself into a 
character. 
You must hammer, and forge your- 
self one. 
—Froude. 


a 


“Now, Willie,” said the Sunday 
school teacher, turning to a small 
pupil, “can you tell me the difference 
between caution and cowardice?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the little 
fellow. “When you are afraid it’s 
caution; when the other fellow is 
afraid it’s cowardice,” 


_— 


In a rural cemetery in south 
Florida there is a tombstone upon 
which a widow has had inscribed 
these words: “Rest in Ppeace—until we 
meet again.” 


—Florida Times-Union. 


Young Hibbard was exhi 
picture to a charming girl. 

“This one,” he said, handing her a 
Picture, “is my photograph, taken with 
two French poodles. Can you recog- 
nize me?” 

“Why, yes, certainly,” she replied, 
looking at it intently. «yoy are the 
one with the hat on.” 


—Youth’s Companion. 


biting his 


“Pl have to arrest you,” said the 
policeman. 

The man who was having trouble 
with his wife threw both arms around 
the officer and exclaimed: 

“This isn’t any arrest. This is a 
rescue.” 


—Washington Star. 


Reading a paper, he crossed the street 
At business’ busiest hours, 
I can’t give the notice they sent me 
complete, 
But it said, I am certain, “No 
flowers.” 
—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
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Teach me, like thee, in various nature 
wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper 


rise. 
—Pope. 


Kitty—“Mr. Huggins asked me to 
sit in the hammock with him last 
night. What do you think?” 

Marie—“I think you got in.” 


Wife—“I don’t think your new suit 
is fast colored; I’m afraid it will fade’ 
dreadfully in the sun.” 

Husband—“H’m, perhaps I’d better 


© out more at night then.” 
7 —Fliegende Blatter. 


i ther. 
They had broken a wishbone toge 
“What was it you wished?” laughed 
she. 
“IT wished that you | 
Now tell me your, wish, 


’d let me kiss yous 
” said he. 


Her eyes fell—she paused @ moment, 

While her blushes deeper grew- ; 

“My wish was,” she prettily stam: 
mered, : 

“That what you wished w 
true.” 


ould come 


i —A few pieces of 

To Banish Ants.—A ‘ 

ice eeavtared on the pantry ene we 

drive away red ants. The an us 

slip on the ice and break their legs. 
: —Millville Avalanche. 


—_—— 


“Yes,” said the specialist bs ie 
stood at the pedside of the sic pu 
chasing agent. “J can cure you. . 

“What will it cost?” asked the sic 


faintly. 
oiNinety-five dollars.” ; 
“You'll have to shade your price . 
little,” replied the purchasing agent. 
I have gota better bid than that from 


the undertaker.” 
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683 Washington Street Boston 
$4 6 $4 to S6 

(ae Women Men 
R 
ie! The Crossett Shoe 
FOR MEN Store 

AND 

woMEN 1166 Tremont Street, Boston 


Whittaker, Burke Company 


Gatters and Gaberdashers 


Telephone, Oxford 2958 
109 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


B} 


— >) 


A LEAKY 


Roof 


may ruin your ceilings, walls, ear- 
pets and Cirniture and cause lots of 
bother. 


We Can Repair It 


at small cost, no matter what kind 
of a roof itis. Domt wait for the 


Het storm but telephone new to 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
€3-75 Pitts St., BOSTON. MASS. 
Haymarket 2152 


HENRY J. SEILER 
Caterer and Confectioner 


@dd Fellows Building, 513 Tremont St 
BOSTON, MASS 


ESTABLISHED 53 YEARS 


TELE?HONE, DORCHESTER 790 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipmept for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


ABLISHED 1859 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 
Gnvertakers 
2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
City and out-of-town service. 
Chapel—Automobile Equipment. 


Established 1018 Open Day and Night 


Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 
A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Furnishing Undertakers 
838 Beacon St. ¢ 


Boston 


rof Arundel St 


ESTABLISHED Isil c. T. HARTWELL 


J. Henry Hartwell & Son 


UNDERTAKERS 
4 Medford Street Arlington, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION = AUTOMOBIL, SICE 


J. E. HENDERSON 


Mr. & Mrs. M. F. Rodgers & Son 


Furnishing Wudertakers 
74 Summer Street (Corner of Maple) 
Tels., Malden 208-R, 208-W 


Malden, Mass. 


DAVID FUDGE & SON 


Funeral Directors and Embaliners 
Established 1886 
OFFICES : 


46 Summer St., Som. 123 Cambridge St., E. Camb. 
TEL. 910 TEL. 560 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


Henry W. Clark 4. 8. PiERcE's son 


Huueral Directors awd Undertakers 


33 SOUTH HIGH STREET 


J. E. HENDERSON & CO. 


€Embalmers and Funeral Directors 
484 Broadway 


Tel. Everett 17 


ESTABLISHED IN 1862 


OLIVER WALTON 


Funeral and Furnishing Undertaker 


Warerooms, 469 Main St. Res., 16 Eaton St. 
Tel: Office 25-4 House 133-2 WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


Embalming a Specialty 


EDGERLEY & BESSOM 


Undertakers READING, MASS. 


Auto Hearse and Limousine Service when desired 
Auto Invalids Coach Tel. Conn. 


Branches: No. Reading—Lynnfield, Mass. 


Established 1874 AUTO SERVICE 
Edmund C. Burke 


Funeral Undertaker 


Jamaica Plain 
House 288-R 


Depot Square 
Tel. Office 288-W 


E. L, LEIGHTON 


Everett, Mass. 


The New England 
CRAFTSMAN 


Wants an Agent in every section of New 
England to solicit subscriptions. 

We pay generously for the work. 

Send for particulars— 

If you want to assist some good brother 
who is not employed, remind him of this 
Opportunity to earn a substantial living. 


| 


TEL. CONN. | EERO Se 


MELROSE, MASS. 


special Offer 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
GOOD UNTIL 


September First 


VERY subscriber who sends 

to us the name of a new 

subscriber with $2.00 will have 
his own subscription extended ~ 

One year without paying therefor. 


This special offer is good until 
September Ist. 


OUR OBJECT IS TO BOOM 
OUR SUMMER BUSINESS 


TAKE NOTICE—By accepting this offer sub- 
scribers will get the New England Craftsman 


—One Year for nothing. Do not miss this 
opportunity. 


New England Craftsman 
MASONIC TEMPLE BOSTON 


otel Preston 


AND COTTAGES 


BEACH BLUFF, MASSACHUSETTS 


“The Ideal Location of the North Shore” 
Open Saturday, June 19th 


Le amidst surroundings of quiet elegance and a combi- 


nation of Seashore and Country 

Scenery HOTEL PRESTON is 

pre-eminently The “IDEAL 

RESORT HOTEL.” Modern » 
equipment which includes long vies - 
distance telephones in all apart- 
ments, intelligent service and a 
cuisine of excellence under 
supervision of an 
experienced 
Caterer. 

Every summer 
pastime. Music 
by Members of 
Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
Fully Equipped 
garage and stable 
under hotel man- 
agement. 

For diagram of 
rooms and book- 
let address. 


Management of 


J. A. SHERRARD, Proprietor 


Boston Office, 532 Colonial Building. Telephone Oxford 3785 
for information, and if desired representative will call by appointment. 


Where llasons Find 


The most convenient Places to stop at. Special accommo- 
dations for B@nquets and social gatherings. 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS Opposite Masonic Temple 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TRBMONT STREETS 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


COURT STREET AND COURT SQUARE 


BOSTON 


J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


For Over 66 Years We Have Built Clothes 


Daring styles for young men, practical styles for conservative dressers 
—styles for semi-formal, day wear, evening wear, dressy functions, etc. We 
make clothes for boys. Clothes for immediate wear and to order. Made in 
bright, sanitary workrooms on the premises, cut by the most skilled crafts- 
men. We give the best tailoring in the world. We halved the price of tailor- 
ing because we catered to a nation instead of retailing to a neighborhood. 


HEADGEAR 


A distinctive part of dress, in all ages and nations. That is why 
gentlemen have always been so particular about their hats. Wherever you 
go you will find the Stetson Hat quietly asserting its supremacy in good 
taste and high quality,—a quality as fixed as the prices. We are sole 
Boston agents for the Stetson special soft and stiff hats. 

Our Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods Department bespeaks the latest 
creations—each article moderately priced for value given. 

Young Men and Men’s Department—First Floor. 

Young Students and Small Boys—Second Floor. 

All Spring Stocks now assembled. 

Attentive salesmen always ready to show the goods. 


Macullar Parker Company 
400 Washington Street Boston 


